
Rosh Hashana Book Sale 

Choose from a wide selection of popularities at specially reduced 
for the new year. Ordernow, prices are only reduced through 

September 24, 1985. 


In the Lend of Israel 

By Amos Oz 

Oz’ collection of essays based 
on encounters with prominent 
and not-so-prominent Israelis, 
revealing their fears, hopes, 
and prejudices. Published by 
Fontana, softcover, 257 pages. 
Reg. Price IS 7,020 

Sale Price IS 5,900 


Discovering Jerusalem 

By Nahman Aviged 
The first English-language 
account of the sensational dis- 
coveries from the excavations 
of the Jewish Quarter in the 
Old City of Jerusalem. Richly 
illustrated, including full- 
colour photos. Hardcover, 27 0 
pages. 

Reg. Price IS 28,062 

Sale Price IS 24,900 


The SIdrot 

By Abraham Chill 
Offers commentary on each 
weekly Tore portion, which fm- 
pa/ls knowledge of Judaism, 
teaching the masters and the 
morals of Jewish tradition. 
Published by Gefen, hardcov- 
er, 191 pages. 

Reg. Price IS 14,981 

Sale Price IS 12,900 


A Companion to Plrke Avot 

By Benjamjin Morgerxstern 
This book is concerned with 
-the rabbis -themselves. Each 
chapter! Is devoted to e diffe- 
rent spgei and die era In which 
he lived. Personal , acquaint- 
* ance Intensifies; the cgmpre-; 

hension' of- the words ofwis- 
. dom from each rabbi', Pub-. 

lished by , Gefen, hardcover, 

; 221'pages,. 

. Reg: Pjrjde IS 14.981 

. .. Safe Price IS 12,90d 



The Penguin Book of Heb- 
rew Verse 

Edited by T. Carmi 
An anthology of Hebrew poet- 
ry, translated into English, 
from the Bible to contempor- 
ary Israeli writings. Poems 
also appear in the original 
Hebrew. Includes rare texts 
from the post-Bibiical period 
that have never been trans- . 
lated before. Published by 
Penguin Books, softcover, 608 
pages. 

Reg. Price IS 14,755 

Sale Price IS 12,900 


My Michael 

By Amos Oz 

Set in Jerusalem in the 1960's, 
this is a portrait of a marriage, 
and more. It Is a picture of a 
city and a country changing 
and developing. Published by 
Fontana, softcover, 224 pages. 
Reg. Price IS 6,1 64 

Sale Price IS 5,490 


With Prejudice 

By Albk Berlyne 
A fascinating,, endless pot- 
pourri derived from -The Jeru- 
salem Post . column of the- 
same name. Published by Car- 
te; ; " : :, i 
Rag, price IS 15,745 

. - Sale price 1$ 1 1,900 


Street People 

By Helga Dudman 
The stories behind the names 
of -Israel's main streets. Learn 
more about Dlzengoff, Nor- 
dau, Tchernlchowsky and 
many more. Published by Car- 
ta. 

Reg. Price IS 15,633 

Sale Price IS 14,000 



in Hia Own Hands 

By Moshe Shamir 
A classic story of the genera- 
tion that came of age in the 
War of Independence. A de- 
scription of the author's 
brother's childhood and tragic 
death at the hands of Arab 
marauders. Published by 
Israel Universities Press, hard- 
cover, 235 pages. 

Reg, Price IS 6,292 

Sale Price IS 5,660 


Timeof My Life 

By Wlm Van Leer 
The story of a wildly varied life, 
this' autobiography, makes for 
colourful - reading about an 
offbeat, eccentric man and 
fa mily. Published by Carta. 
Reg. Price IS 18,299 

-Sale Price IS 16,470 


Tore and Flora 

By Louis I. Rabinowltz 
Combines rabbinic insight 
with natural history to produce 
a delightful book on the plants, 
flowers, trees and fruits men- 
tioned In the Tora. Chapters in 
the book correspond to thfe 
weekly Tora portions. Pub- 
lished by Sanhedrin Press, 
hardcover, 168 pages. 

Reg. Price IS 9,578 

Sale Price IS 7,180 

*. 

Flowers of Jerusalem 

By Brakha Avigad and Avi- 
noam Danin 

Drawings, descriptions and 
background of 34 wild flowers 
growing in Jerusalem, give 
greater insight and knowledge 
of the city's floral life. English 
and French text. Published by 



.Steimatzky with E. Lewln- 
Epatein-Modan, hardcover, 
approx. 4Q pages. 

Reg. Price IS 6,769 

Salo Price 13 5,900 

PI elite of the Bible 

By Michael Zphary. 1 
A complete handbook by the 
world's forpmoat authority on 
biblical plants.- An accurate, 
historical account dravying on 
the latest biblical research 
joined with sound botanical 


description. 200 plates and 6 
maps in full colour. Published 
by Cambridge University 
Press, hardcover, 223 pages. 
Reg. Price IS 17,739 

Sale Price IS 16,900 

Tree and Shrub in Our Bib- 
lical Heritage 

By Nogah Hareuveni 
With stunning photography 
and Imaginative text, this book 
shows that biblical, Talmudic 
and Midrashic literature Is 
richly seeded with the nature 
and agriculture of the Land of 
Israel. Over 100 photos, plus 
maps and diagrams. Pub- 
lished by Neot Kedumim Ltd., 
hardcover, 142 pages. 

Reg. Price IS 28,228 

Sale Price IS 21,900 

Nature In Our Biblical Herit- 
age 

By Nogah Hareuveni 
A-comprehensive understand- 
ing of the relationship be- 
tween nature in the Land of 
Israel and the broad structure 
of Jewish holidays and Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Includes 
120 photographs, mostly col- 
our. Published by Neot Kedu- 
mim Ltd., hardcover, 142 
pages. 

Reg. Price IS 18,580 

Sale Price IS 14,900 
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FORA LONG TIME NOW, TVE BEEN 
MEANING TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT AT 
FIRST INTERNATIONAL BANK, TOO... 


I’d been telling myself for ages, “Tomorrow — that’s when ['ll go 
over to First International and open on account there too”. 

I'd heard all about the bonuses, and I knew that the bank stayed 
open every evening till 7. 


Bui now that they have introduced the “Osh Meshupar” 
IMPROVED CURRENT ACCOUNT scheme - 1 actually went 
and did it. I opened a personal account at First international Bank. 
Now I’m enjoying overdraft drawing facilities of up to IS 500,000 at 
preferential interest terms, and I’m saving thousands of Shekels a 
month because I'm not being charged administrative banking fees 
for any f ransaciion (except for drawing checks and counter cash 
withdrawals). 

I'm very pleased with myself that 1 finally did it. 
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in the special offer. Now look at the sample items. 


4 folding “Britti” dinette 
chairs, Italy (A). 

Rotating" Rnbami" desk 
chair, Denmark. Chair inay 
he raised or lowered. 

Various colours (A). 

Selection of Flos Arte luce 
•amps for salon, dining 
■room, kitchen, work 
corner, and more (A). 

Single spring mattress (C). 
taibcr"dcxkclmu\ 
Denmark. Rotating high 
nsc chair (C). 

"Bypak "stereo unit, 
Germany (C). 

I00%cotton double 
bedspread + 4 matching 
cushions. Eyecatching 
colours (B). 

Traditional coffee service, 
Wedgcwood “Sharon” 
m odel, 18 pc. + milk and 
5u fiardishes(B). 

Copco” of Denmark, cast 
^bj^liware, Set includes 
*oiiferent-sized pots, 
special, wooden handle grill 
Pan and frying pan (B). 


White lacquer “Combi” 
desk for children’s room 
and study (A). 


Kitchen table with Carnra 
marble lop, “Pnris" model, 
Italy (A). 


Sealy Posturepedic 
mauress(A). 


“Capineru”dcsk, Italy. 2 
drawers. Available in white 
lacquer (A). 


“ A1 i ” recta ngu lar d i nette 
tuble, Italy, 70 x 1 10cm., 
opens to 140cm. Available 
in white, black or natural 
(A). 


Stereo unit on wheels, 
120cm. wide, “Combi” 
model. Storage space for 
rccords(A). 


Selection of Flos Arteluec 
lamps for salon, dining 
room, kitchen, work corner 
and more (A). 


Selection of Flos Artclucc 
lamps for salon, dining 
room, kitchen, work corner 
and more (A). 


Seating set . “X” model, 
includes: 1 +2, youthful, 
refreshing design, Denmark 
[Cl 


“Bypuck” double bed 
(bedroom), Germany (C). 

“Bypack"desk, model 
53/58, Germany(C). 

“Bypack "infant’s bed, 
Germany (C). 


Modular buffet-4 “Bypak” 
units, Germany (C). 


“ Memild ” leather television 
armchair. Denmark. 
Leather-wood combination 
(C). 


Non-flammable ovenware 
set, white porcelain, 
France, with 7 serving 
dishes: large bowl, huge 
salad bowl,soufH£dish I pot 
and soup set (B). 


5-poi ,, Gourme’ , sel, 
France. Golden handles, 
double heat spread bottom. 
For cooking and serving 
(B). 


“Madison” dining ware, 
England, serves 6, English 
porcelain. T otal: 20pcs. ( B). 


“Copco "cast iron grill set, 
Denmark, with wooden 
server and rotating spit (B). 


“Domino” bed fur 
childrens room, with lower 
bed, Denmark. In teak or 
pine (A). 

“Figaro”salon table with 
glass combined. 
Rectangular or square ( A l. 

"Prisma"salon tabic, 
wood-glass combination 

(A) . 

Salon tables by “Gamma" 
ultra-modern, the latest 
craze in Italy. 
Combinations: lacquer- 
glass or metal-glass (A ). 

Selected Flos Artclucc 
lamps for salon, dining 
room, kitchen, work corner 
and more (A). 

“Bypak"cupboard,3 
sliding doors, Germany (C). 

Oslo television armchair, 
Denmark (C). 

“Dansk ,, culleryset, 
Denmark, serves 1 2, 50 pcs. 

(B) . 

Elegant coffee and dining 
set, serves 1 2, Arzherg- 
Germany. White, gold 
striped porcelain, 77 pcs. 
(B). 


“Siesta" television 
armchair, Norway, at 
Modern Art, New York. 
Combination lealhcr- 
turned wood, high back 
(A). 


"Completely upholstered 
"Relax" salon suite. 2+3, 
youthful, comfortable 
design. Wide variety of 
fabrics and colours, also 
available in leather (A). 


Youth bed, "Cabina- 100" 
mode] with bed linen 
container, night table and 
bookcase. Denmark. 
Availablein leak(A). 


“Falcon" television 
armchair, Norway, wood- 
leather com bination. High 
or low back, selection of 
colours (A). 


"Pad o va" sa Ion su i te 2 + 3 . 
modern Italian design (A). 

"Imperial” modular wall 
set, beige and black 
polyester. Specially elegant. 
Possible combination: 
bookcase, bar. shelves and 
more (A). 


Oval dinette table. “Lars” 
model, 135x90cm.. opens to 
235cm. Large selection of 
woods (A). 


Man)’ Danish warehouse 
items. display and/or 
slightly flawed. 


Clothes cupboard, writing 
table, bed and night 
cupboards. 


“Bypak", Germany (C). 

Modular “Beifek" wall set, 
Germany (C). 


* Prices are not dollur 
linked and bear nominal 
96Q> annual interest. 

The letters A. B.C 
accompauyingeachilem 
refer to the shop in which 
the items are on sale. 


Arzberg “C reative”, dining 
set, serves 12. White 
porcelain, black 
decoration. 41 pcs. (B). 




itln?^P an ' s ^ Ware house 

» 5 i, d a and/0r 


“Modern An" 12-person 
porcelain dining set. 
Modern, special. 48 units + 
4scrving pcs,. Arzberg. 
Germany (It). 


kytnrrt ho 


Many Danish warehouse 
ilems.display and/or 
slightly flawed. 


Many Danish warehouse 
items, displny and/or 
slightly flawed. 


Many Danish warehouse 
items, display and/or 
slightly flawed. 


Many Danish warehouse 
items, display and/ or 
.slightly flawed. 
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Sphinx-like, Egyptians weren't 
saying much to Hirsh Goodman in 
Cairo. See Page 5. 
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Ilirsh Goodman finds Cairo doors arc 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL LECTURE SERIES 

at 

THE ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM 

(in English) 

Sponsored by the Nelson Glueck School of Biblical 
Archaeology of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion and the W.F.AIbright Institute of 
Archaeological Research 

Shmaryahu Guttmann and David Wagner 

on 

GAMLA 

Sunday, October 27 at 3.00 p.m. 


KOL UDMAMA'DANCE COMPANY hosts: MOSHE JOSEPH PRODUCTIONS it proud to prosent. 

TEATRO DE DANZA ESPANOLA 

Director: LUIS P. DAVILA "LUISILLO" 

The Leading Spanish Company, with the dancer "LA TATI" 


Tel Aviv, Mann Auditorium 

Only 2 performances 
Thursday October 31 at 8.30 p.m. 
Tuesday Novembar 5 at 8.30 p.m. 
Tickets at Hadran, 248787, and 
at other agencies. 


Kfar Men ahem. Belt Habenim 

Wednesday October 30 at 9 p.m. 
Tickets from 055-83501 and at the 
box-office 

Jerusalem, Blnyenel Ha'uma 

Saturday November 2 at 9 p.m. 
Tickets at Kla'im, 240896 
and at agencies. 


Kibbutz Kinneret 

Sunday November 3 at 9 p.m. 
Tickets from 067-51 365 


Haifa, Auditorium 

Monday November 4 at 8.30 p.m. 
Tickets at Haifa box-office, 664422, 
Gerber, 84777, and at agencies. ' 




Back to School Learning Aids 

The Jerusalem Post offers studsnts learning 
Hebrew or English a selection of invaluable 
learning aids to help get on top of their studies. 


The dancers are flying by IBERIA. Office: Moahe Joseph, 320 Dizengoff, Tel Aviv. 480883 


The Technical Dictionary — 

Engllsh/Hobrew 

Edited byHalmGafnl 

This dictionary represents an Innovation 
Id Hebrew lexicography, encompassing 
all the new, approved technical 
terminology, including multiple- word 
terms. In Israel, where technological 
development b highly advanced nnd 
w here communication Is bilingual, this 
I no-i ol u me diet! onar y Is a must . 
Published by Keter, hardcover, 520 
pages, PRICE: Only IS 27,000 


The Megiddo Modern . 

Dictionary 

Engllsh/Hebrow 

Complied by Edward A. 
Levsnston and Reuben Slvan 

A comprehensive, three- volume Hobrcw- 
Engllsh dictionary that is designed Tor 
practical use. Including all of tliemore 
common colloquialisms and Idiomatic 
uses or nt|J eeti ves In both languages, 
Published by Megiddo, 3 volumes 
{boxed), hardcover, 1182 pages. 

PRICE: Rsq. IS SO , 000 NOW IS 79,500 


Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current English 
1 0% discount For the learner of English 


For students of English with a 
vocabulary sufficient to rend and 
understand moderately advanced En- 
glish. This diet Iona ry develops farther 
knowledge of how English words arc 
used, what they .mean, and how they are 


spelled and pronounced. The most widely 
used dictionary In Israeli schools, It con- 
tabu 50,000 example sentences, 1,000 
Illustrations and much more, Published 
by Oxford University Press, softcover, 

1 .041 pages. PRICE: Reg. IS 16,380 NOW 18 14,724 


Evary thing You Want to Know 
Abotit Hebrew Verba and 
More 

by Ellen Fein gold and Hanna 
Maschler 

A comprehensive, systematic listing or 
Hebrew verbs, Including an alphabetical 
glossary of E nglbh verbs wit h Hebrew 
translations In all lenses, Another section 
of the book lists Hebrew wr bs with their 
English translations. An excellent source 
book for vocabulary acquisition and 
retention, Published by Old CUy Pres, 
sottcover, 338 pages. PRICE: fB3C,KXr 
" Approved price change 








NEW 

Hebrew At Your Bass 

byEllezerTlrkel 

With over 40 years* experience as a Heb- 
rew educator, Tlrkel has compiled a be- 
ginners’ Hebrew course that can be used 
as a self-si tidy programme or with the aid 
of n teacher. Includes reading, writing, 
vocabulary and grammar exercises] setr 
. tests and other learning gida. Published 
. by AdilasaT Publishing House Ltd,, soft- 
cover, 270 pages. PRICE; 18 1420 a 


- Oxford Children's Picture 
Dictionary 10% off 

Specially compiled for young children 
learning English . Lively and amusing full 
colour pictures presents vocabulary of 
840 useful words relevant to every-day 
situations. Easy-to-use Index. Published 
by Oxford University Press, soft cover, 51 
pages. PRICE: Rag. IS 7,060 NOW 16 7.0BD 


r Children's Dictionary 

A dictionary for children that is bolli 
uppctillng und colourful — and serious. 
Clear, precise definitions with Humsai™ 
or phrases and sentences showing ho* 
words are used, with over 1 ,500 phot® 
nnd full-colour illustrations. Publbbw r 
Houghton Mifflin, laminated hardcover, 

PRICE: Reg. 18 80,000 NOW 18 64,800 




Oxford Engllah-Hobraw ' 
Picture Dictionary 10% off 

ESSS** Published by Oxford 
University Press, Softcover, 80 pages, 
PRICE: Rag. IS 7B50 NOW IS 7088 


1 a ,#••••* -,i 

To:‘ BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post. POB Bl. 
Jerusalem 81000. . 

Please send me the dlcttonafy(les) indicai 
below. I enclose a cheque lor IB._ — 
o Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary 
a Technical Dictionary 
n Megiddo Modem Dictionary 

□ Everything You Want to Know- 

□ Oxford Children's Picture Dictionary 

□ Children's Dictionary 

□ Hebrew At Your Ease 

□ Oxford EngJHeb. Picture Dictionary 


ADDRE8S — — 

CITY — — — COC 

OffervaBduntHNov. 15, 1966. 
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AN ISRA 1:1.1 flag hangs limply 
from an ini pro vised pule atop the 
roof of n 2t 1 -storey building. You 
walk through a police harriei, 
through double doors guarded by 
soldiers wearing helmets and car- 
rying Kalashnikov rilles. into a lobby 
manned by security personnel. 

A rickety elevator takes you up to 
the 18th floor nnd opens onto 
another well-protected lobby. You 
have arrived at the Israeli Embassy 
in Cairo. 

You are received with courtesy by 
officials who would rather not be 
talking to the press about the state of 
Israeli-Egyplian relations. The 
situation, you are told, is delicate 
and you cannot but agree. Perhaps 
the less said in these tense times, the 
better. 

At Television House across the 
Nile at the Egyptian Government 
Press Office, you are received with 
courteous hostility. You arc told that 
the time is not propitious for Egyp- 
tian officials to be meeting the Israeli 
press. No, no meetings can be 
arranged. No. there is no need for an 
Egyptian official to give an interview 
in order to clear (he air between the 
two countries. No need for an ex- 
planation or un apology over the 
Sinai murders, for there is nothing 
more to be said. A soldier ran amok, 
an investigation has been launched, 
Israel will be informed of the results 
officially. 

But you persist, and submit a list 
of officials we would like to meet, 
even if the meetings are to be off the 
record. Phone numbers are ex- 
changed in case anything can be 
worked out - “but please don’t be 
too hopeful.” With that the requests 
are shunted into' bureaucratic obli- 
vion. It was dear that there would be 
no official meltings. 

WITH THE “official" part of our 
business over, my interlocutor step- 
ped from behind his desk and walked 
me over to a couch wedged in a busy 
corridor. We have known each other 
for over seven years, since the begin- 
ning of the peace process. For a few 
minutes we talked about mutual 
friends, and then cHmc the tirade. 

Peace was dead, I was told. Not 
dead, perhaps, but a living corpse, 
brae] had done everything possible 
to ensure that Sadat's dream of a 
different Middle East could not 
ramc about. Lebanese invasion, 
Sabra and Shatilla. The bombing of 
the Iraqi nuclear reactor two days 
after Sadat met Begin at Sharm 
e-Sheikh, the Tunisian bombing, the 
Achille Lauro affair. 

"What have you done to us? How 
could you have done this to us? You 
psve killed the pence.” Argument is 
^possible and futile. The vindic- 
tiveness pours out with passion and 
sincerity. There arc no grey areas in 
“) e official's mind; the scenario is 

absolutely clear to him. 

You bomb the PLO in Tunisia 
WBuse you want to bomb the PLO 
out of any Middle East peace sctlle- 
"** long do you think we can 
«»nd by passively and watch Israel 
astray the Arab world? No, my 
mend, you deserved to be shunned 
in this country." 

The feeling of isolation here is 

naething that cannot be escaped, 
ne reading-room at the Israel 
Centre on the banks of 
resembles a book-lined 
l * me * asl year it was a 
rW u “ ntre °f intellectual inter- 
S h,H nge . bctWecn l srae h and Egyptian 
1 . an <f scholars. This year the 
inn* k ” ave cancc hed these meet- 
uiuafcSt! 86 they are considered 
hnr» e ' Th*- staff, are as dejected 
mu - al l ^ e Embassy, where the 
ru*. - m . of the administra- 
a fresh*— ' Atrakchi, is still 
in thpi me, ? lor y ; Many of the offices 
le gatlon are empty, wailing for 
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Cold shoulder 
in Cairo 

This was not a good week for an Israeli to be in 
Egypt. Officials — whether Egyptian or Israeli — 
weren'ttalking, Jerusalem Post Defence 
Correspondent Hirsh Goodman found. 


to ito 

Go out Zionists. 



Demonstrators gather outside Cairo’s main synagogue. ( Reuter telepluunj 


commercial and other attaches who 
have yel to come. 

While later in the week more and 
more students did begin dropping in. 
the institute was set back several 
months ago when an opposition 
newspaper in Cairo claimed that it 
was a front organize n for (he 
Mossad. Despite appea ; to author- 
ities here to deny the charge, the 
Egyptians would not do so until 
Atrakchi was killed - because, the 
opposition charged - he wns a Mos- 
sad agent. Only then did the Egyp- 
tian interior minister issue a denial. 
The Institute, however, has not yet 
recovered from the blow. 

THERE IS no doubt in the mind of 
any official - Israeli or Egyptian - 
that relations between the two coun- 
tries have never been at a lower ebb. 
The idea of negotiations over the 
Taba issue is something that has 
dissipated completely, not to men- 
tion the chances of a summit be- 
tween President Hosni Mubarak and 
Premier Shimon Peres. 

“Normalization” is a word that 
has been removed from the Israel- 
Egyptian lexicon. The chances of it 
are as probable as “snow in Cairo,” 
to quote one Egyptian. 

“We can only wait for the storm to 
pass and see what has remained 
intact among the debris,” said an 
Israeli." At the moment, I cannot 
think about the future, only hope to 
reenpture some of the past." 

The reasons for this abysmal situa- 
tion are many, and not all of them 
are connected with Israel's actions in 
recent years. In fact, once one begins 
to speak to ordinary Egyptians, one 
begins to understand that in many 
cases Israel has become a convenient 
scapegoat for many of the country's 
problems, for its unfulfilled hopes 
and disappointments with both the 
Americans and the other Arab states 
that have yet to come to terms with 
Egypt's peace with Israel. 

There is no question that Egypt is 
at a crossroads of political redefini- 
tion. . 

The fury here with the U.S. over 
the interception of an Egyptian air- 
liner carrying four terrorists and 
PLO commander Mohammed 
Abbas over the Mediterranean ear- 
lier this month seems to have abated, 
but the fundamental question of fu- 
ture Egyplian-American relations is 
still open. What the American in- 


terception did was more than just 
“injure the pride of every single 
Egyptian” as President Mubarak is 
fond of asserting. It highlighted the 
perception among Egyptians of the 
“high commissioner" status the 
Americans have adopted in tiieir 
relations with this country. 

“Wc are a nation of over 40 mil- 
lion. with 7,000 years of history 
behind us, not a bunch of ’coolies' to 
be pushed around by colonial mus- 
ters," a senior comnieututor of Al- 
Ahram newspaper said over dinner 
this week. "TTie Americans are mak- 
ing the same mistake the Russians 
made here in the early Seventies, 
and look where the Russians are 
today. Don't think (hat because we 
are a poor country we are not a 
proud country. Even if we starve, 
our national pride will not be for 
sale." 

WHILE EGYPT may not starve 
without continued American aid, its 
people will certainly become hun- 
grier. According to projections by 
Egyptian analysts, in 1985 it will 
already be importing more than 70 
per cent of its food needs, and most 
of that with American money. Presi- 
dent Mubarak's attempts to intro- 
duce family planning have been 
thwarted by religious factions, which 
have managed to gel the president to 
drop a planned television and news- 
paper campaign advocating birth 
control. 

What this means is an annual 
population growth of well over 1.5 
million in the coming years, bringing 
the population of this already over- 
burdened country to around 100 mil- 
lion by the year 2000. Already, with 
the population less than half that - 
some 15 percent under the age of 15 
- one can feel the infrastructure 
crumbling, the system unable to 
keep up even today’s low standard of 
living. 

“The difference in Egypt over the 
past few years.” one businessman 
said, "is that five years ago there was 
a lot of money in the pocket und no 
goods on the shelves. Tuday, there 
are a lot of goods on the shelves and 
no money in the pocket. " 

The observation seems an astute 
one. for notwithstanding the sub- 
stantial development one secs 
around the city- new roads, bridges, 
tunnels, hotels and an incredible 
improvement in the telephone sys- 


tem - the mci is nf poverty have 
IgKTOwa become more prevalent. There ;ue 
11,11 ennu i?fi jt’bs for university 
ui.iiluales. not eunuch .schools for 
the number of children hemu horn, 
nut enough housing, and tm room 
fin development mi I side the 3 per 
cent o 1 Lgy pi's hull I muss along the 
delta (hat already contains over ‘>5 
be in percent of the Country's population. 

I « Complicating the country's ccono- 

1 1 — inic ami demographic problems arc a 
huge, unproductive bureaucracy - 
including the army and security ser- 
vices - that has been designed more 
as a means of providing employment 
than to cater to the country's needs, 
t Jr and foreign debt payments to the 
U.S.. the Soviet Union and Europe. 

Another business man . a member 
of one of Lgypt's leading families, 
described the situation as potentially 
*9+ explosive. He cuuiioned. however. 
^ that not too much importance should 
be placed nil tile spate of student 
riots that have rocked Cairo these 
past few weeks, hut at the same time 
warned (hat they are indicative of 
“unde i currents that can not he 
• JjJJj underestimated. “ 

J -tjjlf. Mubarak's future hold over the 
to & ' country, he said, was being openly 
ihK/ A questioned in business chcles. 
(jgL 1 Vi “ Basically he has few options, lie 
can retaliate against minim mist and 
fundamentalist agitatois with fnuv 
telephoto) and jeopardize his popularity, or he 
can allow continued ficedom of ex- 
t liau just presston and criticism and jcop.ii- 
rv single di/e his regime. As with the shah of 
uharak is Iran, (here is little ground between." 
glued the 

ms of the MUBARAK'S PROBLEMS are 
atus the not only internal. On the pan- Arab 
in their level, Egypt is watching with in- 
creased trepidation the process of 
:r 40 mil- ostensible rapprochement between 
if history Jordan ami Syria. Officials concede 
:oolies' to that if the Arab summit scheduled 
ninl mas- for Riyadh next month takes place 
or of Al- "with Syria at the table und us al 
er dinner home with a dubious relationship 
;are mak- with the U.S. and a dead pence with 
Russians Israel.’' the internal pressures on 
Seventies, Mubarak to go back to the Arab fold 
sians urc are going lobe fierce indeed, 
icnuse we “No matter which way you look at 
ire not a it. Egypt of 1985 is not the Egypt of 
re starve, the late Seventies, when peace and 
oi be for our relationship with America 
evolved,” I was told by an academic 
who served the government as au 
ot starve adviser. 

an aid, its “Hie people here have not seen 
)me hun- the tangible benefits of peace that 
ctions by were promised by Sadat. If anything, 
to it will we have seen the opposite. Peace is a 
e than 70 lost illusion, and hopes that America 

and most would be this country's sulvation 
icy. Presi- have been shattered. It is obvious 
to intro- some very basic re-thinking is essen- 
ce been tj a l." 

ins, which Everyone one talks to here stress- 
e&identto es that Egypt's logical place is in a 
md news- non-aligned Arab nation, with its 
ing birth gates open to all those who wish to 
have relations with the country. No 
n annual longer a “pro-American duchy," as 
I over 1.5 one official put it. 

, bringing In these circumstances, the reluct- 
ady over- ance of Israeli officials here to dis- 
d 100 mil- cuss the situation openly is under- 
:ady, with standabie. 

laif that - “We just want to sit quietly in the 
: age of 15 corner and try to retain what we 
structure have. This is a low, low point in our 
mable to relations, but it could gel lower. We 
iandard of just don’t know,” one embassy offi- 
cial said, adding that "nor do the 
4 over the Americans." 
sinessman That statement was accurate. De- 
thcre was spite the seeming success of Deputy 
;ct und no Secretary of State Whitehead's visit 
jay, there here, with the newspapers claiming 
reives and that he had brought an apology with 
him that went “some of the way to 
an astute correcting the injustice done" over 
the sub- the Achille Lauro affair, there is u 
one sees great deal of trepidation about fu- 
s, bridges, turc relations, 
incredible “This country is so u ri predict - 
ilionc sys- able," one American complained 
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"Just as Sadat kicked out the Soviets 
despite his dependence on them eco- 
nomically and militarily, and just as 
he travelled to Jerusalem despite the 
obvious inherent problems, so we 
could find ourselves again barri- 
caded behind our embassy walls, 
rat her than conducting joint military 
mane live is with the Egyptian 
army." 

Thai dramatic change was felt to 
sonic extent last week, when sud- 
denly Americans in Egypt he came 
the targets of vitriolic criticism in the 
press and open hostility in the 
streets. The sale of all American 
puhliciitiniib was suspended lor two 
weeks "because they hud insulted 
the Egyptian president and his peo- 
ple.” U.S. diplomats were treading 
carefully, and warned American 
families to take additional personal 
safety precautions. 

Tl changed overnight from a hon- 
eymoon into a nigh l ina re." 1 was 
told, “but now. this week, we are 
hack on honeymoon again, a I licit in 
a relationship not quite as virginal as 
th.ii before the iuteicepiion affair." 

EGYPT, however, often seems like 
several different countries in one. 
On the same day I was ostracized at 
the Government Press Of lice, shi- 
tlenls al al-Azai and C airo Universi- 
ties received me warmly. In the 
markets, shops ;iml taxis, the reac- 
tion is one of warmth and friendli- 
ness when I identify iiiysrll as ail 
Israeli. Not once, anywhere outside 
government offices, have I encoun- 
tered any hostility -it all -- not even 
from the officer who selves as cura- 
tor of the Cairo Military Museum. 

“Wc need the peace.” he said, 
“and (hat is (he message ot this 
museum.” Indeed, the forecourt 
leading to the former palace adja- 
cent to the Citadel and the Moham- 
med Ali mosque has been cleared of 
thebumed-out hulks of Israeli tanks 
and planes that once used to stand 
(here. Instead, a rose garden has 
been planted, ironically watered by 
Israeli sprinklers. 

“What is she telling those children 
there?" I asked the officer, pointing 
to u teacher who was describing to a 
group of about 60 children a model 
of how the Egyptian forces hud con- 
quered the Bar-Lev line in Octoher 
1973. 

“That war is necessary to bring 
peace,” he answered. 

Peace we don't have - not in the 
true sense of the word. But the fact 
that an Israeli was standing in the 
War Museum with un Egyptian offic- 
er is certainly indicative of some- 
thing. Exactly what, though, is be- 
coming increasigly problematic. 

In spile of the warmth an Israeli 
finds in the streets, these are not 
good times to visit this country. 
There is too much uncertainty and 
too much tension. There is also loo 
much official arrogance - an attitude 
that we can either take the current 
state of relations or leave it. 

There is not the slightest hint of an 
apology over the Sinai affair, nor any 
appreciation of why an apology or 
explanation is necessary. There has 
been no word of explanation from 
the authorities of the circumstances 
surrounding the murder of one 
Israeli diplomat :unl the wounding of 
unulher. There is only condemna- 
tion und accusation, sanctions, and a 
conscious effort by official Egypt to 
discourage contacts with Israelis. 

To put it simply, one gets (he 
feeling that they would much rather 
we did not conic. The official reason: 
the time is simply not good right 
now. 

One cannot but wonder whether 
there will ever be a “good time" 
nguin. From everything heard und 
understood here these past few days, 
things cun only get worse before they 
get better - if they ever can. □ 
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IT ALL BEGAN, says Brian 
Urquhnrt, at the Badminton School for 
Girls in Bristol. That was where he 
was imbued with the profound belief 
in internationalism and human rights 
which has been the lasting inspira- 
tion of his remarkable career. 

Typically - such is his wry, set I- 
effneing, always entertaining, ever- 
sn-Britisli style of conversation - he 
leaves one wondering for a moment 
why the young Brian was sent to a 
girls' sell uol. 

In fact, he wasn't. Between the 
wars. Ills family ran this prestigious 
institution, whose pupils at one time 
included Indira Nehru, later to be- 
come Indira Gandhi. Brian attended 
school elsewhere. 

But lie was hrmighl up, he says, 
"in an atmosphere of international- 
ism. My family believed in the 
l eague of Nations. They saw what 
Hitler meant tight from the start. 
They remained convinced that Wil- 
son had been basically right, and that 
whatewi befell the League, even if 
there were anoilici war, it would 
eventually have tnlie revived.” 
lie w: is particularly affected by 
the ai rival at Badminton of a group 
ol young Jewish refugees tram Ger- 
many and Austria. Their admission 
to the M'lnml was a stark and jarring 
reminder ol the values that Badmin- 
ton stood for. and of the danger 
Chicalciiiug the smvival of those 
values in Western civ ili/at ion. 

It was thus not entiiely accidental 
that seven years Intel, at a British 
:u my camp in Germany. Major 
Brian Urquhart should suddenly re- 
ceive a cable 01 dering hint to report 
at once to London, and. that once 
Iheie. he should quickly tind himself 
recommended as private secretary to 
top diplomat Gl.ulwyn Jehh, the 
acting sccicLin, gan-inl n| the first 
session ol l he ilodgliug United Na- 
tions. 

In tael. s.us Un|uh.iit today, lie 
probably lat.ilyyed this IdicMmis 
chant of event:, by h utr mil n ding 
Arnold T> lynJiee, wln.i as head ot (lie 
Ti* reign Oft ice occtipatuin unit was 
louring Germany. Urquhart ex- 
pounded lo Toynbee his still zc.iLhis 
ami itudimmed faith in ail interna- 
tionnl organization that could 

C crimps prevent a recurrence of the 
ind of carnage and mayhem which 
they saw all around them. It was 
Toynbee who later recommended 
him to Jehb. 

URQU HART'S recollection of the 
heady atmosphere that permeated 
the UN in those early days is pro- 
foundly moving - even today, even 
lu an Israeli whose country feels it 
has cause to be cynical about the 
world body. Great statesmen and 
war leaders sat on the executive 
committee at the first General 
Assembly, of what was to be known 
for many years as the United Nations 
Organization. Some had only just 
doffed their uniforms. Others had 
only recently emerged from years in 
the underground. There was a sin- 
cere, passionate he lief that the 
forces which had withstood fascism 
could now build a permanent peace. 

For men like Urquhurl (he 
awakening was hard anil hitter They 
were reluctant to see. as others 
quickly did. the curly discord among 
the Allies over Germany as the har- 
binger ol a “cold war.” Trygve l.ie. 
the first UN secretary-general, was 
“shucked and lion i lied." Urquhurl 
(L'calb, ut Uhiucli ill’s Fulton, Mis- 
sutui speech in l‘/4li. where the Brit- 
ish wartime leader warned of an 
"lion Curtain'* coming down over 
part of Europe 

But (he inexorable growth of su- 
perpower tension, especially sur- 
rounding the nuclear issue, and their 
consistent failure in agree over Ger- 
many. eventually persuaded even 
idealists like Urquhnrt dial some at 
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For four decades, since the inception of the 
United Nations, Brian Urquhart, UN 
undersecretary-general, has served as a key aide 
to each of the secretaries-general. As the world 
body celebrates its birthday this week, Urquhart 
surveys its four stormy decades in this interview 
with Diplomatic Correspondent David Landau. 
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least of the great ideals that had heen 
invoked in the creation of the UN 
would be - indeed were already 
being - compromised. 

After the Nunn May and Klaus 
Fuchs atomic espionage affair, he 
says, “it became clear even to me 
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that the dream of the Great Powers 
keeping together in their alliance to 
save the world was not the way it 
would work in practice. 

"We, the United Nations, were 
the promising child of rich and 
powerful parents who had got di- 
vorced.” 


'He tell like e stone...' 


I HAVE NEVER asked Brian 
Urquhart about the time his pa- 
rachute failed to open because, 
given his invariable, unflappable 
diffidence, he would probably 
just dismiss the question with 
some shrugged understate nieni. 

Best, therefore, to quote from 
Moshe Dayan's Shall the SrnitJ 
Devour Forever ildiuum, 19H1). 
“I felt a special warmth for Ur- 
quhaii." Dayan wrote, ■'because 
uf somcihing that happened to 
him during the Second World 
War. 

"In 1942 the Allies weic plan- 
ning an invasion ot Tunisia, using 
paiatroopeis who were to take 
the town of Tunis itself. Brian 
Urquhnrt at (lint time was n 
young captain, commanding n 
pan it p company. 

“Prior to the invasion a 'dress 
relic ,ii sal’ was held tin Salisbury 
Plain. The custom was that the 


commander of (he unit would be 
the lust to jump out of the plane, 
having first stood by the door and 
ordered his men to jump, one by 
one. If anyone hesitated, the 
commander would help hint with 
a hefty push. 

"His company jumped, and 
while they were all in the air 
Urquhan noticed, lo his asto- 
nishment, that he scented to be 
catching up with his men and 
then overtaking them nil. His 
parachute had failed to open. He 
fell like » stone, lie landed in a 
ploughed field. His bones were 
broken; he lost consciousness; 
but he lived. 

"If there was ever any other 
similar occurrence l at any rule 
have never heard of it. The doc- 
tors reckoned he would lake two 
years to mend, and even then he 
would remain crippled. In fact, 
he was back in active service after 
nine months...” 


THE BOMB, in a wav, was the 
spannei in the works. "At San Fran- 
cisco | where the UN was created in 
April 1 945 1 piohahly no mu* present 
knew about it.” No one. llicrefoiq, 
realized the paradoxically inhibiting 
effect unclear weapons would have 
upon the superpowers' future use of 
conventional weapons. Yet the en- 
visioned concerted use of conven- 
tional weapons in the interests of 
peace was »n underlying assumption 
in the original structure and concep- 
tion of the UN. 

No one could realize, furth- 
ermore. that the supc i powers’ in- 
hibition and awesome responsibility 
would - again paradoxically - facili- 
tate, or even encourage, a prolifera- 
tion of local conventional wins in the 
decades ahead. 

Moreover, "the stress in the early 
days w.is on aggression: the UN 
would renounce aggression - and act 
against it But in pi act ice. the pow- 
ers could rarely agiee on the defini- 
tion of aggression in any paitieular 
instance. I've sometimes felt that 
only an invasion from outer space 
would gel the pci manem members 
of the Security Council U> work 
together as the Charter in- 
tended..." 

What (his has meant, says 
Urquhart, is that over the years the 
UN has redefined its ow n role. The 
stress has been laid on cpnflict re- 
solution. 

And in that role, he maintains, (he 
UN, with .ill its faults and imperfec- 
tions. has often served (he world 
community well. This is most espe- 
cially (rue nt moments of gravest 
crisis. Secretary-General U Thant's 
important rr-'e during the Cuban 
missile crisis i sometimes forgotten, 
says Urquhart. But at this most 
dangen ms flashpoint uf post war 
history, the secretary-general was a 
vital and creative in formed iaiy be- 
tween the two stipei powers. And the 
UN provided a valuable face-saving 
device fm the eventual climb-down. 

In October 1W, when a super- 
power confrontation threatened, the 
UN again provided the structure 
whereby Washington and Moscow 
were able to bring about an end to 
the Middle East war, and with it an 
end to -their own dangerous escala- 
tion of warlike measures. 

Discreet UN diplomacy before 
and during the Vietnam War failed, 
Urquhart concedes. But he adds a 
chilling thought that must stir histo- 
rians: “It might well have been possi- 
ble to prevent both the Korean War 
and the Vietnam War had China 
been a member." 

“IN THE WEST," Urquhart con- 
tinues, “the rhetoric at New York, 
especially in recent years, often 
overshadows the conciliation and 
conflict-resolution work" that is per- 
formed steadily and silently by the 
UN Secretariat. As an example, lie 
cites Venezuela’s “massive territo- 
rial claim against Guyana. The 
secretary-general is very involved in 
that - trying to talk it out before it 
reaches the stage of conflict." 

The Secretariat’s built-in neutral- 
ism “means that we can't come out 
with ringing decorations*’ when 
everyone else is doing just that. This 
is one of the organization’s image 
problems. Another is the effect of 
Hie Middle East conflict, as it is 
reflected in the glass skyscraper in 
New York. "Americuns don’t like 
the wiles and they don’t like the 
rhetoric. But they don’t see our 
ongoing operations in the areu....” 
Another image problem is the 
perennial and undignified failure of 
many members to pay their dues - a 
fact that lias firmly embedded itself 
in the mind of the American tax- 
payer. 

But Urquhart insists on the essen- 
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lial iliffeieiiiVN between image and 
reality - and the Israeli experience, 
he believes, is a gnmi case in point. 

( >f all the I5‘i member slates, he 
says. Israel has been “the must in- 
innately linked (u the United Na- 
tions” frmii its inception and 
lluiuiglnml its history. "And 1 do 
think (hat Israel today has a lot to 
thank the United Nations for - 
beyond its actual creation. Israel has 
been wise lo stay in" despite the 
slings and arrows (hat it constantly 
sufleis. 

1 le mentions the UN’s very active 
role during and alter the War of 
Independence, when his own men- 
lot, Ralph Hm idle, was a central 
tiguu* in all the early diplomacy. 

Tie I dels, too. to the various UN 
peace-keeping loiccs that have 
helped to pivseixe stability on uur 
binders uvei the years, lie implies 
that the trauma of U Thant’s 
peremptory witluliaw.il of UNEF 
(Emcigeiiey Twice) m May 1%7 
ought not to dominate that account. 

As the man who more than any other 
Inis been responsible U*i the various 
peace -keeping operation*. Urquhnrt 
defends the iccmd with vigour and 
conviction. 

As Tiygve Lie’s persona) assis- 
tant, he was in, at the stall, with the 
establishment of UNTSO (’Truce Su- 
pervisory Organization), something 
of an anachronism. Blit in (lie early 
years of the slate, UNTSO and the 
Armistice mechanism (MACs) were 
a vital part of shoring up Israel’s 
existence, security and legitimacy. 

The best example of the UN’s 
peacekeeping work here is the 
ongoing success of UNDOF ( Disen- 
gagement Observer Fmce) on the 
Golan Heights. UNEF until its hasty 
removal served a useful role for a 
whole decade (1957-07). and a 
second UNEF' operated clfeclivcly 
during the p> >st-'7.l years. 

Bui even UN l HI- (Interim Force 
in L vlv.mun). I Lquluirt says, with all 
its problems, is "an l-xu cutely ini- 
poiiant element in whatever stability 
there is on the nurthei;it hinder. 

FROM HIS perspective on the lop 
flooi of the tower overlooking the 
Enst River and the world. Urquhart 
lakes an expansive . sweeping view of 
4tJ years of history, slowing down 
sotnewhnt for u more detniled ex* 
am iiiation of the past quarter of a 
century. 

The men who created the United 
Nations, he says, understood that a 
worldwide process of decolonization 
whs under way and would become a 
central theme of the future. “But no 
one saw it ns something thnt would 
take only 25 years. People thought in 
terms of a century. 

‘‘What has taken place is & 
tremendous historical revolution, 
Achieved with extraordinarily little 
violence. But the dismantling ol 
empires has left power vacuums - m 
the Middle East, the Indian subcon- 
tinent, the Congo.” . . 

In today’s UN it is the Third 
World bloc thnt sets the tone and 
carries the votes, to Israel's coastan 
detriment and chagrin. Urquhart 
cites the requirement of Security 
Council unanimity as the salutary 
“check-and-bnUince” to flic tenden- 
tiousness of the Assembly. 

But he offers a long view of u |t - 
Third World role. Many Tlun 
World members, he says, “feel they 
missed the biggest boom in history " 
the industrial revolution - and m 
their view colonialism was to blame 
for that. To which they are very 
sensitive . And which is how soim* 
people see the Palestine problem. 

Urquhart's hope for the UN's next 
40 years is above all that the Third 
World countries put behind them 
This sense of grievance “and come to 
see themselves as an important con- 
stituency" in the world community. 0 
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It happens only very rarely that a tradition of thousands of years can blend 
so naturally and smoothly into the life-style of the 21st century. This ^ 
rare combination, indeed, is altering the capital's skyline. ^y^ 

The Kings’ Residence (MishkenotHamlakhim). ^y^^ 

An ultra-modern residential complex consisting of 

a 1 3-storey apartment tower, featuring 3 to 5 ^y^ 

room apartments and penthouses, ^y^ 

surrounded by cottages and 

garden-apartments. No more ^y^ 

than 72 residential units ^y^ 

that offer all the ^ 

services and luxury \ 

leisure amenities you'd \ 

find abroad — in the heart \ 

of Jerusalem’s Beit \ 

Hakerem. \ 

Israelis and foreign residents \ 
who will be taking up \ 

residence here will benefit from \ 
a perfect combination of quality \ 
of life that is so unique to \ 

Jerusalem, with the art of living on \ 
a truly international standard: a \ 
large heated indoor 

swimming pool, a S ? 

mag nificent lobby 

for guest reception, Blip' MS®? 

24 hour a-day 

security (concierge), a# * 

a fully-equipped \ 

health club and much more. \ 

The Kings' Residence — Rassco and \ 

Solel-Boneh are proud to present it to you. \ 

For an appointment, please apply to \ 

the sales offices: \ 

RaSSCO— 6, Luntz St. (on the mall), \ ^ 

Jerusalem. Tel. 02-222465-6. \ ^y 0 ^ 

DIUR B.P. - From the Solel-Boneh Concern- \ j 

47, King George St., __ n no o , Q170 
Jerusalem. Tef! 02-240222, 02-249172. 
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THE HOUSES of Lifla draped 
gracefully across the slope at the 
entrance to Jerusalem are a silent 
rebuke to the slabs of the Roniema 
shikun marching across the crest 
above like a Prussian platoon that 
has lost his way. 

For must visitors - and many 
Jerusalemites - the abandoned vil- 
lage is the most tangible reminder 
that Arab architecture was once pre- 
valent on the Western side of the 
city. Lifta , however, represented be- 
fore 1948 only the rural side of an 
Arab cityscape that included some of 
the most desirable urban neighbour- 
hoods in Jerusalem, These neigh- 
bourhoods have been incorporated 
into the living fabric of the city so 
well that their distinctiveness - 
architectural and historical - is little 
noted. 

In his most recent book on Jeru- 
salem architecture, Arab Buildings 
Outside the Walls of the Old City, 
David Kroyanker traces the de- 
velopment of the villages, similar in 
many respects to those of biblical 
times, and the elegant neighbour- 
hoods favoured by foreign consu- 
lates and senior Mandatory civil ser- 
vants. 

ft was in 1870 that the first Arab- 
urban neighbourhoods began to take 
shape outside the walls north of 
Damascus Gate. The Jews, living in 
more crowded conditions in the Old 
City, had begun to move out 10 years 
earlier with the development of Mish- 
kenot Sha'ananim and other quar- 
ters west of the Old City. Until then, 
roving bands of marauders had made 
it unsafe to remain overnight outside 
i the walls, In the last decades of the 
Ottoinun period in Jerusalem, weal- 
thy Moslems also began to build 
villas towards the west in today's 
Ethiopia Street area and Baka. 

Unlike the large-scale Jewish 
building going on at that lime, the 
development of Arab neigh hour- 
hoods was not the result of groups of 
settlers acting in concert but the 
product of individuals and clans 
seeking to improve their lot without 
relation to any overall plan. These 
neighbourhoods had no public facili- 
ties such as schools nor any street 

S ian. By contrast, contemporary 
evflsh neighbourhoods like Mea. 
Shea rim were highly planned, with 
identical houses built around a cen- 
tral compound, and served by com- 
munal facilities such as a central 
cistern and synagogues. This diffe- 
rent communal approach to urban 
• i development in Jerusalem is seen by 
slotne as a microcosm of thedilfferent 
mindsets tfiat would half a century 
later permit a small but organized 
Jewish community to overcome in 
war a much larger but less organized 
Arab nation. 

THE PROSPERITY that followed 
<b« arrival of the British in the First 
World War hastened development 
in both Arab and Jewish sectors;. 
Large tracts of land in western Jeru- 
salem were sold by the Greek Ortho-' 

• dox Church, .which was in need of 
money. Affiliated with the Russian 
Orthodox Church, the Greeks had 
’ previously received funding from 
Tsarist Russia, a source cut off by 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Nearby' 
Arab villages sold off. extensive agrjk 
1 cultural lands for urban develop- 
ment; (Mea She'arim lies on former 
• Lifta farmland while Belt Safa fa's 
land reached to today's German Col- 
ony.) 

It was on land acquired .from the . 
; church by a wealthy Ghristfan Arab 
• entrepreneur, Constantine 
Salameh , thqt development began in 
. the 1920s of Taibiya, which would 
become, and rent) a Ins to (hi? day,' the 
: most prestigious !defghbourhOdd : in. 

Jerusalem.. Salameh; parcelled, the; 

. land and sold the plots to Christian 
Arabs, particularly horn Bethlehem 
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The development of 
housing in Arab villages 
and elegant 

neighbourhoods is traced 
in David Kroyanker's recent 
book on Arab architecture 
of Jerusalem. Abraham 
Rabinovich reports. 
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and Beit Jala. Kroyanker noted in a 
recent interview that many of the 
Arabs intended from the start to rent 
out their buildings to British civil 
servants and. foreign consulates 
rather than live in them themselves. 
"They regarded land and buildings 
as . the best way to invest their 
money." Among the Arabs who did 
live there were wealthy businessmen 
and scholars.. A few Jews also lived 
in the neighbourhood but no Mos- 
lems. . 

.The most imposing building In 
Taibiya was Salnmeh's own three-, 
storey villa on what was known- as 
Salameh Square (today Wingate 
Square) at - the head of Balfour 
Street. Designed by the same French 
architect who designed the French, 
.consulate neat ' the King Dbvid 
Hotel, the; villa dqntalned a 60- 
squ&Te-tdetfe kitchen, a dumbwaiter 
, elevator to. thd dining room .'above, 
and a Ihitc-cargaiige aml a wine ceF 
lar hi the tyaserrient. Salameh, h!i 
wife and four children were served 
by.a lar^e staff of live-in servants. 


Salameh, who had excellent busi- 
ness relations with Jews, served as a 
middleman in purchasing the land 
for adjacent Rehavia from the 
Greek Church for Jewish interests, . 
according to Kroyanker. On the eve 
of the War. of Independence, when 
the Arab residents abandoned Tai- 
biya, Salameh rented his house to 
the Belgians as a consulate, and 
moved to Beirut, where he con- 
tinued his business activities. 
According to Kroyanker, the'elderly 
; Salameh recently sold his Taibiya 
villa. 1 arid . other properties in the 
country to. the Israeli government, 
and now lives in a German spa. 

Among the other potable build- 
ings In. the neighbourhood are the 
villa Haroup al-RnshJd; named after 
a caliph who appears in A Thousand 
and One Nights. Located next to thei 
Jerusalem Theatre on Marcus 
Street, it served Us an RAF head- 
quarters during the Mandate; The . 
building housing: the Immigrant's 
Club {Mo'adon Haoleh), on Alkalni 
Street, with its distinctive portal, was 


one of four buildings built in proxim- 
ity in the 1930s by the Jammal clan. . 
(One of the others is the present 
home of the Association of Amer- 
icans and Canadians.) 

OLD KATAMQN was likewise de- 
veloped mostly by Christian Arabs 
from the Bethlehem area, and in- 
cluded several small hotels with 
names like'Claridge and Park Place, 
indicating the clientele to which they 
aspired. 

The most prominent, albeit short- 
lived, Arab hotel jn the city was the 
Palace on today's Agron Street. It 
was built for the Supreme Moslem '. . 
Council, headed' by the notorious. > 
Mufti, by two Jewish building con- , 
factors , who look an Arab partner . 
to improve their chancesfor winning 
the tender. The mufti would visit the.: : 
site .frequently, qpd hold amiable 
discussions with the Jewish coptrac-j 
tors , even as he wai planning ariti- ' 
Jewish riots around the- country, 
This luxury hotel, which was de- 
signed by. a Turkish architect, was 
completed in 1929, but the opening 
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of the King David Hotel nearby four 
years later caused its demise shortly 
thereafter. The building was rented 
for governinent offices, and today < 
houses the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Some of the most charming resi- 
dences in the city are the so-called 
Nashashibi Houses built a century 
ago between today’s Ethiopian and 
Bna’i Brith Streets. Their elegant 
wooden ceilings, also seen in Arab . 
houses elsewhere in the city, reflect a 
style popular in Damascus. 

It was i a Bethlehem Christian 
; Arab, Michael Sansur, who built the 
first major office building In the city 
' at the foot, of Ben- Yehuda Street. 

' The Sansuir Building was opened in 
J931, pnd included among Its street- 
level dients the famous Catt Euro 
1 pa 1 , which was frequented by locpl 
-Jews and Arabs' as well as Manda- 
toryofflcials: 

■■ The new urban structures con- 
ceived by Arab: architects In Jeru- 
; aalem were a marked contrast to the 
I Turk! dwellings In siirroupding yil- 
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(Opposite page) The size of entrances were almost standard; (from upper left, clockwise) small openings in the shutters of this East Jerusalem house served us mail slots; wooden shutters became 
popular in the 1 920s; full iron sh utters were rare; ' ‘sun rays " design, found its way to Jerusalem in . the late ’20s and early ’30s; bougain villea bushes were especially popular in th e A rub neigh bait rh oods 
of south Jerusalem, in gardens surrounding luxury houses built during the British Mandate; decorative star engraved on the former Palace Hotel on Agron Street. 



Jp 8 . 1 '.Until the 1920s, says Kroynnk- 
[ i village -families were still sharing 

at* a, m ^ 0r ® e room w '^' nnitn- 
^ me family members sleeping on 
B 7 ^bovc the floor on which 

5H i n u key ^!9 nts ami Sicken spent 
, nl ght. Tliis arrangement made 
pungenl otmospherc but it 
nla; spflce ’ ensured against animal 
Wtarm!? and helped keep the house 
^ bn cold winter nights. Well-lo- 
oti)Sl fl ^ ** at * a hole-in-the-floor 
far end of their plot; 
'^° with a rinll emptied 
nearby fields. Simplest 
feffi Wwere the caves used 

y ^ even toda y- 

lie iJx 6 °/^ 0mes was imposed by 
j^.P^9* w °od (° straddle the 
SSW ,he house walls. They 
to r ^!^ nl y ae sthetic but provided 
■ Waitadf toonis in the summer 
6( Would only heat part 

K ructWe at » n y given 


. natwWry.ifaws had no. 

’ develo P r rient of the 

.. i and social 


norms did influence the way It was 
built. The Arab researcher, T. Ca- 
nann, points but that windows were 
so sited that they did not overlook 
■the neighbour's courtyard - this to 

E rotecl the modesty of the neigh- 
our's womenfolk. Likewise it was 
forbidden to plant a tree from whose 
branches it would be possible to look 
into the neighbour’s courtyard. 
Tradition fixed that ,a party wall 
between two houses, two fields or 
two courtyards belonged to tbe up- 
slope party. It was forbidden to build 
next to a neighbour’s wall without 
his permission. 

One architectural fea ^ 
mon to Arab architecture in the aty, 
from the simplest village h° use *° 
the Salameh villa, is the./mw r or 
central hall: into which oa^entere 
from outside. Traditionally this 
served to separate the wing housing 

the female members of. T^JeaJfiiy 
hold from the male wing- In 
Houses outside the walls, the division 
Stobe between a ^st «ud a 
service Wing with sleeping quarters, 


relegated to an upper floor. 

A FEATURE common to both Jew- 
ish and Arab construction in Jeru- 
salem - stone exteriors - dates from 
antiquity, and is likewise traceable 
to the lack of wood as an alternative 
building material. However, it was 
only after 1839 that crude stonework 
gave way to craftsmanship under the 
influence of 20 stonemasons from 
Malta, brought that year by the 
Anglican Church for the construc- 
tion of Christ Church inside Jaffa 
Gate - the first church permitted I to 
be built in the city sioce Crusader 
times. The Catholic Maltese took up 
residence in Beit Jala and stayed an 
in response to demands for their 
services in building other churches. 
They were joined by relatives from 
Malta, and undertook tp teach their 
art to local Arabs as well as Jewish 
immigrants from Yemen and Kurr 
distan who joined in the construction 
of the churches. - 

A distinctive architectural feature 
j Arab buildings in Jerusalem was 
mo use of ceramics, ip exterior de- 


signs. In this case It was artisans 
brought from Armenia by the Pro- 
Jerusalem Society after the First 
World War to decorate the Dome of 
the Rock who stayed on to contri- 
bute their skills to the city as a whole. 
One of the best-known Arab 
architects of the period, Spyro 
Houris. used ceramic designs widely 
in his building exteriors. 

Arab buildings during the Man- 
date, says Kroyanker, were eclectic 
in style - a mixture of neo-Classic, 
neo-Renaissanco, the International 
Style and others derived from 
abroad by . Western-looking Arab 
architects who also employed tradi- 
tional Eustern elements. Many of 
the Jewish architects in Jerusalem 
arrived'at similar solutions from the 
opposite direction - adapting East- 
ern elements to the styles they 
brought with them. One bf the prin- 
cipal examples of the Eastern influ- 
ence Ls the breaking up of large 
building masses into smaller, step- 
ped blocks in an attempt to emulate 
the way the Arab village folds Into' 


the landscape. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of this is the Israel Museum. 
One of the most acclaimed Jewish 
architects to work in Jerusalem, Eric 
Mendelsohn, designed three cupolas 
atop the entrance to Hadassah Hos- 
pital on Mount Scopus even though 
they clearly fulfilled no structural 
function. TTiey did, however, indi- 
cate kinship to the domes of Isawiya 
Village just down the slope. ^ 

The massive construction by the 
Housing Ministry across the former 
Green Line in East Jerusalem since 
1967 is seemingly the antithesis of 
. the ground-hugging, slow-growing 
Arab' village.' But even here the 
authorities have made attempts to 
integrate their hurried construction 
into the landscape through generally 
avoiding high-nse buildings, break- 
ing up laTge masses into smaller 
elements, and using the arch to 
underscore that the building is lo- 
cated well to the east of London or 
Berlin. 

. Liftn’s rebuke Has been token to 
heart. . . 1 
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FOR THE past several months 
Israeli couples desperate to hecQine 
parents have been bombarding 
U.S.’s surrogate parenting centres 
with requests for information. 

Harriet Blank fold, founder and 
director of the National Centre for 
Surrogate Parenting in Maryland, 
confirms that dozens of Israeli cou- 
ples, childless due to the wife's infer- 
tility, have recently expressed in- 
terest in having the centre match 
them with surrogate mothers. Many 
Israeli couples have already signed 
contracts with the NCSP or arc in 
the process of doing so. 

Sometimes called America's fas- 
test growing industry, surrogate 
motherhood centres are mush room- 
ing all over the country; the NCSP 
has even opened a branch in Eng- 
land and Blank fuld, the daughter of 
Orthodox Jewish parents, dues not 
rule out the possibility of starting 
such an agency in Israel. Most of the 
centres were established in (he early 
Eighties anil over 500 children burn 
through surrogate mothers are said 
to be reaching kindergarten age. 

Advocates oT contemporary 
surrogate motherhood regard it as 
(he answer to a prayer for those 
couples who can weather the cmn- 
tinn.il and financial burden involved, 
lint there are critics who call (lie 
system ,, win»h-i filling" or consider 
it m be huhy-sclling of the most 
dangerous kind. 

In its simplest Ibmi, a sui rugate 
miilhei is artificially insciiiii mlcd 
with the sperm of a "commissi oiling 
failicT." explains 1'iuf. David M. 
Sen, head of the uhslclries- 
gynecology wing at Tel II;i.sIhiiiht 
H ospital. After carrying the baby 
during pregnancy and bearing the 
child, she releases it to iho “iiaUiral" 
father and his wife*, called the "com- 
missioning mollici." 

A second type ol surrogate 
mol lie i hood has the child- bearer, or 
surrogate, implanted with an already 
fertilized egg. ercateil in vitro from 
sperm and ovum uf the commission- 
ing parents. This process is fur more 
complicated and requires hospitali- 
zation, Serr says. 

TO DATE the NCSP, founded in 
1982 . has been party to 24 surrogate 
births and their future forecast is for 
a baby per month. The first in vitro 
fertilization and transplantation to a 
surrogate isset for early this autumn. 

At Blankfeld's agency the com- 
missioning parents know all about 
the surrogate mother. They have 
picked her out from among other 
candidates offered for those specific 
qualifications they found accept- 
able. Commissioning parents and 
surrogate can also meet, by mutual 
consent, during the birth or at the 
hospital after the delivery and the 
surrogate's name appears on the 
child's birth certificate along with 
that of the natural father. 

fn order lo change the mother’s 
name on the birth certificate, and for 
inheritance purposes, (he commis- 
sioning mother must legally adopt 
the child. Blankfeld feels such pro- 
ceedings are only a “sup" thrown to 
society which help the new mother 
"feel gaud." In her opinion they arc 
totally unnecessary and the new in 
vitro pregmmey -birth at her centre 
will not require adoption - since the 
hospital has agreed to name the 
commissioning mother and father as 
the child's natural parents. 

Couples who do not live in the 
U.S. - including Israelis - wait lo 
adopt their child born of » stir rugate 
mother there, and then return to 
tlicir home country with their names 
on the birth certificate. Attorneys 
help workout the legal ramifications 
of each individual case long before 
the child h burn. 

Surrogate motherhood may sound 
templing to those who urgently want 
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a child, but the process is complex, 
almost prohibitively expensive, and 
emotionally draining. "Surrogate 
parenthood is not for everyone," 
admits Blankfeld. "It suits a couple 
where the wife has tm infertility 
problem and where all the other 
alternatives (such as adoption, 
surgery, or in vitro lcrliLizatiun and 
transplantation back into the wife's 
uterus) have been considered and 
rejected. Surrogate motherhood is 
probably more strenuous, nml cer- 
tainly more expensive than other 
solutions to childlessness, and re- 
quires mi usual fortitude." 

hi ii ease where a wile sees a 
siiirogalc-born child, genetically the 
tathei's, "us her husband's baby," 
l lie couple is Inr heller uf T adopting, 
continues Blankfeld. "Until parents 
must he honest and straight forward 
about their problems and wluit 
they're doing - and have enough 
money fin the programme." 

ISRAEI IS WHO have so far visited 
or written to either the Maryland 
ce title or the English brunch are 
usually in their late thii lies or early 
Ionics. Like their American cmin- 
terpatls. some are ineligible lor 
adoption, usually because of age. 
and ullicrs me unwilling ur unable to 
wail the necessary five years to adopt 
a baby. Quite a few are specifically 
interested in having a child who will 
be at least half biologically theirs. 
But the two Israeli Couples who were 
in Maryland over the summer lo 
discuss surrogate motherhood with 
Blankfeld were certainly not open to 
discussing their situation - at least 
with outsiders. According to Blank- 
feld. they refused to discuss with this 
writer what had brought them tu 
America - even anonymously and 
over the telephone - because they 
were ashamed and embarrassed ab- 
out the wife's infertility. 

The cost for participation in a 
surrogate motherhood programme 
varies from agency to agency. At the 
NCSP couples pay a minimum of 
$25, (MX) (the cost goes up if the 
period until conception is pro- 
longed) for consultations, medical 
expenses, psychological testing, 
maternity wardrobes, hospitaliza- 
tion. the agency's commission. The 
surrogate mother's fee - an addition- 
al JIU.000 - is held in trust until 
delivery. 

Blankfeld hires surrogates who 
have undergone medical and 
psychological examinations and 
whom she considers to be in good 
physical and emotional health. They 
are generally married or living with a 
partner and have already mothered 
children, which both proves their 
fertility and will hopefully be of 
assistance when they Imvi- to give up 
(heir newborn, llushands, who like 
their wives sign a contract with the 
agency, must provide emotional sup- 
port or at least “uiideisland'’ their 
wives' motives. And Blankfeld in- 
sist!) that surrogate mothers are nev- 
er engaged if they are doing it only 
for (he money, 'lliey must feel com- 
passion tor infertile couples fit st and 
foremost, she says. 


Aviva Lion, director of Israel's 
Adoption Services and veteran in 
the field, is sceptical. "It doesn't 
seem possible that a woman would 
undergo pregnancy, birth, nnd the 
giving up of n baby all because of 
generalized synipnlhy for childless 
couples," she says. "If we were talk- 
ing about a woman helping out her 
sister, or a mother her daughter, it 
would be more understandable, but 
of course such a situation would be 
an emotional time bomb for the 
unborn child. Here, however, two 
perfect strangers arc to receive her 
baby. At best these women are vic- 
tims oT distorted judgement; at 
worst, they arc exploited at limes of 
personal weakness or financial cri- 
sis." 

Lion maintains that few women 
can bear a child without developing 
maternal feelings. Like women who 
lose their babies, or who give them 
up for adoption, .surrugutc mothers, 
mo, undoubtedly care for and 
mourn tlieir lost children. 

Prof. Rafael Moses, a psychiatrist 
ami psychoanalyst who lias been a 
consultant lo the adoption services 
for almost 2n years, agrees. 
"Women necessarily form attach- 
ments to their babies while the child 
is still in their womb," lie states. 
"Curls and women who give their 
children up for adoption because 
they cannot raise them need enor- 
mous support in making that deci- 
sion and even more when carrying it 
out. Complicated and protective leg- 
al strictures and the paper they sign 
promising total anonymity are a cru- 
cial part of that process.” 

Moses explains that anonymity is 
the most basic tenet of adoption. 
“Adopted children, the adoptive 
couple and the biological parents all 
need the security of true anonymity. 
Children, especially, need to know 
that they totally belong to their 
adoptive families and that there is no 
“other parent” hovering in the back- 
ground either spiritually or physical- 
ly. It is thus of great importance (hat 
there will never be any contact be- 
tween the child's father and mother 
and a third party who otherwise 
becomes a spectre in their lives. 
The few open adoptions that have 
taken place within families have 
shown us how very difficult a lack of 
anonymity can be." 

IN ISRAEL, where there is no pri- 
vate adoption and all adoption is 
regulated by the government, each 
of the panics is guaranteed total 
anonymity. If, ut the age of 18 an 
adoptee does decide to look into his 
biological background, he will do so 
only with the assistance and counsel 
of an adoption official, familiar with 
the emotional and legal issues. 

Moses doubts Hint there can be 
any real anonymity in surrogate 
cases, especially since surrogates 
and commission ing couples pick mid 
choose each other and also because 
of the wide- scale publicity surrogate 
adoptions often receive. "There will 
always be that fear of blackmail or 
extortion on the part of the surrogate 
mother, who nmy discover she can 


bear hu more children ut who mav 
decide she wants child siip|i»il ti*un 
a biological fill lift 
The backbone of adoption, llml 
which makes it possible im a wnnuiii 
to give up the fruit ol her womb ami 
for the child to accept the I act of his 
adoption, is the knowledge that 
there was no other choice and that 
the decision 10 do so was made h»r 
(he good of huih mother and child, 
states Aviva Lion. Such a imiiunlily 
of needs on llic part of mother and 
child can nnd must he the miy legiti- 
mate basis fm placing a child in the 
hands of other parents, "llui unlike 
women who cannot laise then 
offspring, surrogates are nut forced 
by circumstances to give up their 
newborn babe. Instead they use 
their hodies as receptacles to pro- 
duce human beings - who will one 
day require an explanation." 

As yet there are no legal teslrie- 
lions nr controls on surrogate 
motherhood centres ami neither pa- 
rents nor surrogates have legal pro- 
tection. Blankfeld views govern- 
ment regulation in America ns a 
good idea (since "not every agency is 
as conscientious as we are”) but hills 
that have been presented in a num- 
ber of states have been killed before 
they could become law. Surrogate 
motherhood is a sticky subject and 
the legal, medical and moral dilem- 
mas ii generates remain highly o<n- 
Iroversiiil. 

TEN MONTHS ago English com is 
had the opportunity to rule on the 
subject. A surrogate mother was 
commissioned in England by the 
NCSP to bear » child for an Amer- 
ican couple. When the baby was 
born in England, that country's so- 
cial services got a staying order until 
the courts could decide what would 
be in the child's best interest. After 
looking into the case, which was 
accompanied hy a great deal of pub- 
licity (including the names of the 
child and its surrogate inothei) the 
English judge decided that the com- 
missioning parents could take pos- 
session of the baby. Completely 
skirting the issue of surrogate 
mothering he noted that materially 
their situation was excellent and they 
could offer love and security. 

Legal and medical decisions may 
one day be necessary in Israel. Prof. 
Serr personally . knows of several 
cases where children born of surro- 
gate mothers abroad arc already 
being raised in this country , and he 
notes that surrogate fatherhood goes 
on all the time - between IOO to 300 
babies are born here each year 
through an Aid (artificial insemina- 
tion donor). Serr relates that some 
time ago the sister of a woman who 
was unable to carry a pregnancy to 
term wanted to have an in vitro 
fertilization of her sister's ovum and 
have her brother-in-law's sperm 
transplanted into her uterus. 
Although the Ministry of Health 
refused the request, they still have 
no clear policy on the subject. 

Serr differentiates between the 
two kinds of surrogate motherhood 
prevalent today. He feels that a 
woman who uses her uterus to bear a 
child - without the addition of her 
own egg - should be reasonably able 
to emotionally detach herself from 
the process. "But the surrogate who 
contributes both ovum and womb in 
a pregnancy which is the result of 
artificial insemination by the natural 
father may become far more perso- 
nally involved.” 

RABBINICAL authorities make a 
similar distinction. Motherhood is a 
function of egg production and not 
of birth, explains Rabbi Shilo 
Raphael, member of the Jerusalem 
District Rabbinical Court, and a 
child's mother is the woman from 
whose egg it was created. He adds 


tli.it win -u ;i Mtii.igaU- in.uhcnon- I 
tiil'iiU". "Hiilv" her wiunh, and cm 
■ iii.l -qvi in , m- iliose i.t Hi ccumnfi: 
i. mii iii! paii'iils, n<> adoption piu(e . 
dim- by llic commissioning tiiothtr 
slionlil lu- invi-ssniy. . 

Raphael su\s that (lie child hoin to 
a iii.il i it'd mu locate is clearly im| a 
busi.irel. since bastardy may result 
only (111111 actual sexual intercourse 
with ;i mat lied woman. Yet the 
sui i iigatc in. uhci's fu in re status as a 
wile is still in question and she may 
become "fin hidden to her husband" 
(ii.v.wjM ol hii'nlti) if she contributed 
both cue and womb. 

I hose issues do not arise when a 
single woman becomes ;t surrogate. 

In both eases however, there will be 
a question concerning possible fu- 
ture incestuous relationships be- 
tween the children she has borne or 
may bear and the surrogate she has 
relinquished. 

And a haliichic prohibition against 
the waste of healthy semen also 
seems applicable, whether or not the 
surrogate is married. Since the 
Mnlacha insists on sexual rela- 
tionships within the family only, pro- 
ducing healthy semen for a woman 
other than a wife is : unacceptable, 
slated Raphael. 

Israeli law doesn't dtffjnc mother- 
hood, says Plea Albeck,' director of 
tlie civil department at" the State 
Attorney’s Office, and the subject of 
surrogate motherhood has not been 
tested here. Nor does the Justice 
Ministry plan to introduce legisla- 
tion on surrogate molheihood. 

ASSUMING ti centre for surrogate 
mot lierln kkI were to be established 
in Israel, wluit difficulties would it 
encounter? Aside from halachic 
issues, many of which could be over- 
come, it would face the delicate 
problem uf baby-selling and private 
adoption - both illegal in this coun- 
try. (In England, where adoptions 
arc also government regulated, 
however, there are already several 
new surrogate mothers. And in the 
LLS., lawyers wrestling with the 
question of money urgue forcibly 
that the payment is "for services 
rendered” and not for the baby.) 

Here, all parties to a surrogate 
situation might be liable to prosecu- 
tion if money changes hands, says 
Albeck. Nili Muymnn. legal adviser 
to the Welfare Ministry, finds t 
conceivable that an adoption r e ^ es 
through government chnnnels by a 
man and wile who have comma- 
. sinned a surrogate birth would b 
denied, even though the husban 

the natural father. The best interest 

of the child are always the m 
consideration of the courts, anti 
welfare officials concerned mg 
feel Hint . because of the lac f 
secrecy and the creation of a situ 
lion open to blackmail and 
complications, this couple woul not 
be the best parents for the surrogate 
born baby. 

IN ALL THE controversy iW 
surrogate motherhood » n 
little has been said about the n 
and rights -of the children 
feld tends lo dismiss this q s0 
saying that soon there vn 

many surrogate chl ^j , ^ l iheir 
will feel quite comfortable i wiu 
status. She adds that the W 
problem they may face as cM 
even as they grow up is that t 
people may want them. 

Serr considers surrogate mo h 
hood the new wave of the M* 
Blankfeld calls it one o " 
“hottest” topics. But A>i Jfea 
says that surrogate motherhood,^ 
"horrible invention of .m • . [S 

society which uses money to 
immediate needs." „t 

Surrogate motherhood t- ^. 
the newest alternatives to inR 
But is it a legitimate alternative. 



"Here, the pressure is on every single day of the pilot's life" - 
Major D., a U.S. .-trained flyer in the Israel Air Force, talks to 
The Jerusalem Post's Defence Reporter Avi Hoffmann. 
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THE INTENSE young man with the 
sparkling smile could he a lawyer - 
except that instead of a business suit 
he is wearing a flying suit. And while 
young lawyers are busy in court, 
33-year-old Rav-Seren (Major) D. is 
in the back scat uf an Israel Air 
Force Phantom , 1 5 kilometres above 
the earth, keeping a watchful eye for 
possible danger to the citizens below. 
Hie phnntnm is a little bit long in the 
tooth now, but it is still one of the 
most powerful war planes flying, and 
it needs lop crewmen to handle it. 

When the IAF was born in the 
hectic days of the War of Independ- 
ence, it relied heavily on foreign 
pilots to man its squadrons. But 
today Major D. is a rare bird in the 
force -n foreign- trained flyer. After 
five years of operational flying us « 
Phantom navigator in the United 
States Air Force, Major D. came on 
nliya and has now completed his 
sixth year doing the same job in the 
IAF.' 

Fighter pilots are much the same 
anywhere in the world, says D. The 
best pilots in the USAF are as good 
as the best in the IAF, but because 
Israel constantly faces the threat of 
powerful Arab air Forces, it is abso- 
lutely essential to ensure that every 
Israeli pilot is (op level. 

, In the U.S. you have si bigger Hir 
force and you need more pilots to 
flesh it out. “So you help them 
along. If you need extra training to 
gpt the pilot to make the grade - you 

give it to him. 

“Here, the pressure is on every 
single day of the pilot's lire. If you 
lose the razor’s edge of proficiency 
you have to step aside. One driving 
consideration, which overrides ev- 
erything, is operational need.” 

DESPITE its vast structure - the 
JAE is one of the largest laclicnl nir 
force in the world - the IAF is still 
open to new ideas, says D. 

“For example, I hud a lot of bad- 
weather flying experience in the 
USAF and I was quite easily able 
to introduce changes in bad-wenther 
procedures. You have a good idea 
and you get it udopted overnight. In 
the Stales, it would lake lOyears and 

s « committees.” 

The IAF has a closeness, lacking 
elswhere. D. broke his leg playing 
“*** in a pilots' sports day. The next 
% he received a telephone call 
frotn the commander of the nir force 
asking how he was. 

“There is also the matter or 
.“fi" says D. “In America, if you 
jMss the target, you might fudge 
^ngs in debriefing; here you stand 
HP and say you made n mistake, so 
“Wyou can learn from it. 

According to D., U.S. fighter 
Wots don’t care about politics. "No 
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one is interested ill politics in Amer- 
ica, especially not foreign politics. 
Who knew where Vietnam was? In 
Israel everything is politics, and the 
pilots reflect tne general environ- 
ment." 

Everything in the IAF is geared to 
the operational angle and the threat 
posed by the enemy. D. repeats. 

"The U.S. has global responsibili- 
ties. If you're nn American pilot, you 
might find yourself flying in Ger- 
many under a Dutch general 
attached to a British squadron, 
which confuses the issue. Here yoii 
know who you’re fighting. 

"The bad news is that the Jorda- 
nian Air Force is three minutes 
flying time from our population cen- 
tres and the Syrian six minutes. The 
good news is that we’re the same 
number of minutes away from them. 
And they know it.” 

The cuts in the defence budget 
have had an effect on the IAF, says 
t). Blit it is learning to make do with 
less. 

"Three years ago we were cutting 
fnl in the air force . Two years ago we 
were cutting flesh. And now we are 
cutting into the bone.” 

Our conversation takes place in 
the squadron’s clubroom. The few 
shabby armchairs ure unoccupied, 
and the room has an austere un- 
adorned look. The one striking fea- 
ture is the "killhoard.” giving an 
exact tally of the dozens of enemy 
aircraft downed by pilots of the 
squadron, which formerly flew the 
Mirage fighter. 

Pilots arc too busy to spend much 
time in the club room, says D., 
commenting on the lack of nmem- 

11 It's only a few minutes drive to the 
family quarters and D. 
me to his wife and their four chil- 
dren, aged frdm 10 years to a few 

m° ll,hS - . I L f,-r 

The IAF knows how to look after 
its pilots’ families. The house is 
spacious and pleasant, with a lawn 
for the children lo play on. D. s wife, 
who trained as u psychologist, works 

in n nearbv town. .. 

“Coming tu the base here was like 
joining n family," she says. Thu i it m 
Jonlrnsl to USAF bases, which .ne 
so huge that nobody shows an 
lerest in the individual families. 

"My relationship with Israel 
started during my third year . ft - 
lege in 1971-72. when l ww on a 
one-vear programme here, says D. 
"That's the age when people areal 
the most idealistic and itnpression- 
Ke" and that’s when you niake 

lifetime decisions. Us ‘ 

of the best ways to promote ahy. 
act kids when they re between the 
ages of 18 and 21 and let them do u 
course here.' 


D. met his wife then. Originally 
from Boston, she had completed a 
degree in psychology in Israel and 
was working in a Negev develop- 
ment town. 

After his year in Israel. L). went 
back to New York arid completed a 
degree in psychology mid mathema- 
tics and another at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in Jewish 
education. When he finished he 
went straight into the USAF. 

What was a nice Jewish boy like 
D. doingin (he USAF? 

"True, there nre only a handfiil of 
Jewish pilots in the USAF. But my 
father had been a chaplain in the 
force, and I guess that's when I first 
got my interest in airplanes. 

“Despite enlisting in the USAF, I 
always considered nliya. Inwards 
the end of my service. I hnd the 
opportunity to visit Israel oil the way 
back from Iran, where I hail deli- 
vered a brand-new Phantom to the 
Shah.” 

D. did not know at the time 
•whether he would be accepted by the 
IAF. However, during his training 
he made sure that he was acquiring 
skills useful in Israel. 

"From the moment I finished 
flight school, 1 made sure that I 
finished high enough in the course to 
get assigned to a squadron operating 
the two-seal Phantom fighter- 
bomber, because that was n plane 
used in Israel." 

D got on very well with the other 
pilots. Many of them were born- 
again Christians and were pro- 
Israel. At the same lime, says D., 
"wherever a Jew goes he stands out, 
and you have to be careful that you 
stand out in a good light." 

"Personally, I still fed to 81 ® s 
well as Israel, owe a great debt to the 

U.S.,” adds D- . . 

D. started making contacts with 
Israeli pilots he met in the U.b. 
before he completed his i term i of 
service. There was no problem trom 
the USAF; as far as they were con- 
cerned. he was free tu go any time . 

He did not have any prior commit- 
ment from the IAF. hut they were 
sufficiently impressed with his eapa- 
biliiics for him tu fie taking off in a 

Phantom two weeks after coming on 

“^Many fighter pilots, both Jews 
and non-Jews, would like to fly f,,r 
the IAF " savs D. "If you're a fighter 
pilot you don't give a damn about 
politics- But vou want to play in du- 
mp league, it’s like Hie Olympics. 
You want to pl.iv where the action is. 

And the IAF is top of die league m 

its arena. It has no choice. 1 his is one 
of the motivations that liasn t 
changed since PHS. 

"However," lie stressed, Israel 
doesn't need any foreign pilots. 


"I'M THE SON of a L'onsoiva- 
tive rabbi who had several con- 
gregations in the United States. 
My grand father was also a liihbi. 

1 wastlie third generation to goto 
the Jewish Theological Seminal y 
in New Yoik. 1 graduated fumi 
the teachers' school not the tab- 
hinical school. 

“At the last meeting with all 
the students we met with Profes- 
sor Cohen, the chancellor of die 
seminary - and he asked us all 


what we would he doing. So of 
course most of the graduates 
answered dint they were going to 
rabbinical school, or to Ire the 
principal of it Hebrew school, or 
that they were going to imury a 
rabbi. 

“ t hen lie got to me and l said. 
Tm going to join the United 
Slates Air Force.’ lie went on to 
the next student - and then lie did 
a double take." 
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DURING his six years in the 
IAF, D. was required to do some 
staff work at headquarters. 
While there, he decided to pub- 
lish a monthly safety magazine. 

He needed a cartoonist, so he 
called up Ya'acov Kirsdicn of 
The JentMitem Post and asked 
him what he Jid for reserve duty. 
Alter learning that Kirs.-lieti 
spent his lime in the lescives 
check mi! handbags at Jeius-ilcin 
cinemas. l>. managed i« ■ pull a 
few strings l" gel the c.iiiooinsi 
translated to hi*, unit ■ and 
I >n Jit Bu Duck was hinii iB.u- 
duck. *‘ Hebrew slain 1 . *ur.! 
meaning muddle). 

I Ins particular cat tu. m empha- 
sizes the import-nice ol not de- 
laying ejection Hesitancy is the 
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prime cause of fatalities, espe- 
cially among IAF pilots, who are 
very reluct ant m write off a multi- 
million dollar aircraft . and veil I dn 
everything they can lo save the 
plane. The cat toon shows ihe 
pilot in a spin. At first he. is 
reluctant to admit tli.il the plane 
isuui ofcoiiliol. 

The translation is .is Uillows. 

"Dinlti! Watch out! You're in a 
SPIN!" 

■■It’s only a flick’ with a levs 
hulls!" 

“Dndu! Yuu"iv at (i.t.'OM led! 
EJECT!" 

■■Nonsense! Don't tell me Tin 
ion low!' 1 

“So we'll Miy llic ‘M’lUiml is too 
high!” 
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THE JEWS of Djerbn hud a tragic 
Simhat Torn. Five dead anil 18 in- 
jured when (he security guard sta- 
tioned outside the synagogue he was 
supposed In lie protecting "went 
beserk” and opened fire at the wor- 
shippers. 

The 800 Jews who live on the 
Tunisian holiday island - there were 
5,IKK1 of them in 1048 arid most 
immigrated to Israel - live in two 
independent communities in the 
Hara Kabira (the large quarter) and 
the Ham Sri ra (the small quarter) oil 
the island. The attack took place at 
the G hart ha Synagogue in the Hara 
Srira - Tunisia's oldest and one of 
the most Tamo us synagogues in 
North Africa. Meaning “the extraor- 
dinary," the Ghariba Synagogue is 


still u site for pilgrimage on Lug 
Hn'Onier. 

The two we 1 1 -organized and active 
Jewish communities on the island 
function as one large family. They 
have councils, courts, yeshivot, 
synagogues, voluntary welfare asso- 
ciations and printing presses. From 
1904 to 1%0 there was a Hebrew 
printing press on the island, pub- 
lishing liturgical and interpretative 
books hy local rabbis. The commun- 
ity of fit 10 comprises almost a fifth of 
the Jewish population in Tunisia as a 
whole. 

Jews on the 500-square kilometre 
island make their living from jewel- 
ry, tailoring, weaving, agriculture, 
and small business. 

There are no Levites on the island. 


only Cohaiiini and a few Israelites. 
Tradition has it that Ezra the Scribe 
asked the island’s Levites to return 
to Judea, and they refused, saying 
they knew the Temple was about to 
be destroyed. According to the 
legend, Ezra cursed the Levites to 
death and the Levites cursed Ezra 
that he should not be buried in 
Judea. Both curses materialized. 

The Jews of Djerba are believed 
to have come there as long ago' as 
duringthe reign of So lomon, or even 
during the reign of David. There are 
those who trace the community's 
ancestry to the tribe of Zevulun, 
seafarers who lived on the shore of 
Israel, and reputedly reached many 
Mediterranean coasts. 


DJERBA’S JEWS: 
lust like a family 


Photographer Isabelle Haddad visited the 
Tunisian isle's Jewish community. 
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Meir Ronnen 





DIZENGOFF’S Cafe Kassit isn’t 
what it used to be in the Thirties or 
Forties; nothing ever is. It was once 
the De»* Magots of Tel Aviv, a 
meeting place of writers, painters, 
poets and perennial bohemians... 
and all who came to watch (hem. 
Fifty years on, the vqung... and not 
so young... generation sit there with- 
out ever seemingly going home, en- 
joying the propiniquily of the own- 
ers of names which still ring down 
the columns of the Israeli press. 
They can listen to sculptor Ygael 
Tumarkin grousing at the Establish- 
ment and warily eye a drag queen or 
some known Mafia soldiers; and 
they will talk about Yael Dayan’s 
disclosures of how at 14 she sat at the 
next table talking literature with edi- 
tor Uri Avneri, who was subsequent- 
ly beaten up. 

Barry Frydlender , at 3 1 , is already 
an old Kassit hand. A former Israel 
army photpgrapher who has also 
, worked in film, he has made a semi- 
documentary study of contemporary 
life at the Kassit, now on view at the 
Israel Museum (as of Oct. 22). Cura- 
tor Nissan Perez sees him in the 
tradition of Manet, Lautrec and 
Brassai, but also as someone who 
knows the Kassit from “within” and 


who can emphathize with its de- 
nizens, many or whom are there on 
Friday afternoons and evenings just 
for the company, even when they 
remain obviously alone. Most of 
them are in no way creative, much 
less intellectual, which is the main 
reason why the Kassit is not whnt it 
was. 

Being an insider, Frydlender 
.could work with a great deal of 
freedom. His colour photos have the 
quality of movie stills. A feeling of 
movement is enhanced by his 
method of concentrating on one 
main actor in each group, almost 
“freezing" him or her while the rest 
of the action continues, blurred with 
motion. Frydlender achieves this by 
the simple but difficult to adjust 
“delayed flash” technique. He firs! 
opens his lens in a mini-time- 
exposure and before it closes flashes 
onto his main actor. But other stu- 
dies are made by more conventional 
means and in some cases the custom- 
ers stare straight into the camera, 
either indifferent or delighted to be 
receiving some attention. 

Curator Perez says that in the end, 
the Kassit looks very much like a 
Parisian caf6. Perhaps the reason is 
that essential loners everywhere 
have n great deal in common. 0 
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WITH 17VFKY new exhibit, llri 
MfthlU smns to he ret renting fn»m 
his exuberant enlmir line siml 
Advancing towards an entrenched 
graphic position where (lie drawing 
and stark values of black, white and 
grey are the major elements. This is 
true in his remit work on mural-size 
paper fields, where l.ifshil/.'s some- 
times savage, sometimes poetic ico- 
nography places the viewer smack in 
the middle of a file and death bailie. 

A central, unconscious, figure in a 
hospital intensive-care unit (recre- 
ated in a high-contrast, photo- 
emulsion technique) is surrounded 
by a compendium of secondary, pas- 
sive and static images. These repre- 
sent the real and heavenly options of 
this world and the next, as well as 
symbols of salvation and degrada- 
tion. 

The ruveu, a family of angels, 
birds of paradise, the rabbinical ges- 
ture opposite it “mainlincr” and a 
“virginal’’ flowcr-child are composi- 
tionally and proportionally unstruc- 
tured amidst abstract Baconian rays 
and perspective cubes framing the 
central bedridden figure. 

Infused in Lifshitz's subjects are 
non-controlled, almost belligerent 
islands of scumbled paint or bundles 
of linear textures. They speak of his 
need for emotional action which he 
translates into a colourful abstract 
force. Separately and simultaneous- 
ly, Lifshitz's recognizable subjects 
and non-objeclivc impulses are 
brought together in magically 
directed paintings. 

The massive murals, their dreamy 
scenarios holding centre stage, are 
relieved by several small graphite 
and print-media drawings of chil- 
dren. 

The highlight is a series of etched, 
hand-coloured, portraits of a child 
wearing a floral wreath. Rendered 
with extreme feeling, these studies 
show the child as an “ancestor” of 
Caravaggio’s Bacchus, down to the 
Baroque detail of n mannered hand 
consciously curled around the chair 
back. (Gordon Gallery, 95 Ben 
Yehuda, Tel Aviv. Till Nov. 5.) 

AN ARTIST friend has been trying 
to convince me for years that art 
without content, devoid of an image, 
is not art. However, the fine line 
dividing abstract expressionism and 
subjective painting, is sometimes 
crossed,, culminating in works that 
. arc conceived in one style yet curry 
overtones of the other. 

Cliaglt Shahal’s mixed-media and 
collage abstractions arc of this 
nature. Her pictures scream and 
bounce off the gullery walls with a 
& real splash of exotic colour, daring 
line-configurations, and fnst- 
raoving, intuitive, compositions. 
Although the paintings contain few 
^gns of any subject (or bidden refer- 
®nces to them), the viewer feels that 
they project personal reactions to 
c <penence, and accepts Shahal’s 
flection to recreate that experience 
m her personal language. 

^hahal’s codification of experi- 
®ncc into abstraction is not literally 
ccipherable, but that does not de- 
from satisfying visual presenta- 

, Occasionally, she brings her paint- 
[ n g to edge of confusion by 
texiag all kinds of chromatic and 
^positional chances. But she is 
j i to control the seemingly uncon- 
by resorting to several 
■ ‘neks, ” fj, e raoS f obvious being a 
i colour swab overpainted on a 
^ er band breaking into the colour- 
. ™t “paint and paste” picture plane, 
She hahdles the small “drawing” 
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1 Above! Highlight of the Uri Uphill ahlbU-a MUwtaring ajlord wreath 
L iGordon Gallery, W Aviv). (Mow) Acryk pammg 

Chagit Shahal (Sara Levi Gallery, Tel Aviv). 


Gil Goldfine 

format and the large “painterly 
panel size with much the same in- 
tensity. „ , , 

' Subjectivity for Shahal is the act of 
painting, while content is her palette 
and sensitivity to texture, surface 
fabric and design. Brought together, 
they result in first-rate abstractions. 
(Sara Levi Gallery. 10 Pineles. Tel 
Aviv. Daily 6-8 p m. Till Nov. 7.) 

THE FIRST part of a two-part ex- 
hibit featuring a total of seven pain- 
ters is disappointing, yet predict- 
able. Menashe Kadlshman, Zibi 
Geva, Rivka Rin and David Frumcr 
are all gallery regulars whose work, 
individually and now collectively, is 
inconsistent. One reason is (hat a 
dedication to painterly means with- 
out ample justification for the ends 


appears to be a controlling factor in 
their creative process. This results in 
submission to prevailing stylistic 
winds and commercial demands. 

These characteristics could easily 
be accompanied by dishonesty and 
the abdication of responsibility to 
one’s art. Banging the viewer over 
the head with “expressionism, 
Kadish man’s blaring sheep and 
Blakean landscapes match the 
mediocrity of Rin’s mad dogs, wild 
horses and female figure sinktng into 
an apocalyptic Hades 

Less threatening but more banal 
are Frumer’s sci-fi pointillist paint- 
ings in pule pastel tints which arc m 
complete contrast to Gcvit’s brood- 
ine. graphically oriented, symbolist 
wall-hangings. (Julie M. °^ llcr y, 7 
Glikson, Tel Aviv. Till Oct. 31 . ) u 
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First there wns Rosh Hashana. Then Yom Kippur, a 
few clays later, Succot, and finally Sirnchat Tara. But 
the holiday season didn't end thorn. For a tiny 
segment of thn Israeli population, there was also — 
the Tot festival. 

Tot is a holiday celebrated in this country every 
autumn by the 300 Vietnamese "boat people" who 
were rescued by Israel in tho late '70s. This year, ono 
of the leaders of the Vietnamese Israelis, Phong Le 
Quong, took on the role of a sort of oriental Santa 
Claus, visiting every Vietnamese child from Nahariya 
to Boersheba, boaring special Chinese cakes, candies 
and meats prepared & (a "Trung-Thu". For a country 
that thrives on traditions and cultures from every 
corner of the world, Israel's busy social calendar can 
easily accommodate a Vietnamese children's 
festival. 

There's never a shortage of big news and dramatic 
developments in Israel and the Middle East. But your 
friends and relatives overseas want more than that; 
they want the fascinating “little" stories that are a 
part of the local scene, too. Give them the complete 
picture, with a gift subscription to THE 
JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 


I Subscriptions can be h 
He’atld, 2 Hehov Hahi 
Jerusalem Post, 11 C 
Jerusalem Poet, 18 R 


BBDBBH P.O.B. 81, JERUSALEM 01000 

Subscriptions can be handed in at 
Ha'atld, 2 Rehov Hahavatzelqt, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Past, 11 Cerlebech St., Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem Poet, 18 Rehov Nordau, Haifa 
Please send The Jerusalem Post International Edition to: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

COUNTRY 


STATE/ZIP 


My chequo for (see ratea below) Is encloeed. 

Please send a gift card to the recipient In my name. 

NAME 


I 

: I 
I 

I 


ADDRESS 


AIRMAIL 6 Months 1 Year 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 26 Issues 52 Issues 

U.S.A., U.K., Europe US$25* US$44,95 1 

Other countries US$30* USS54.9B - 


V 


* Payment may be made In Israeli shekels plus | 
15% VAT. 
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Convenient payment arrangements possible. 

Special mortgages for foreign residents. 

Bank guarantee for all purchasers. 

Price includes development and private parking (but not 1 5% Value Added T ax). 


Stage Four 
Completion 
March 1988 
SOLDI 


A few 

apartments 
still available 


Stage One 

COMPLETED 
1 Apartment + 

2 Duplex/Penthouaes 
stIU available 
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Here’s your opportunity 


TaiAvw/®. 
i \Jnlv«r»'*V J 


Tel Aviv 


You can have a home In the highrlse apartment tower 
planned by Architect Avraham Yaskl, recipient of the 
Israel Prize for Architecture, and en)oy Innovative 
planning and design down to the very last detail: 

* Flawless environmental development, including 
gardens and (awns, play areas and adjacent parking. 

* All community services within walking distance. 

* Convenient transportation, especially to Tel Aviv and the 
entire area. 

* Beautiful lobby. 

* Two ultra-modern lifts. 

* 3 exposures in every apartment. 

* Modern formica kitchen. 

* Elegant floor tiling. 

* Brown coloured aluminium windows. 

* Unique external coating. 

* Generator. 


Various Apartment Sizes 


★ 1 06 sq.m., 4 rooms, 2 complete bathrooms. 

★ 1 36 sq.m., 5 rooms, 3 complete bathrooms. 

★ 1 37 sq.m., 5 rooms, 3 complete bathrooms. 

★ 162 sq.m., 6 rooms, 3 complete bathrooms. 

★ Duplex/penthouse, 200-280 sq.m, on the 8th ana 
9th floors. 


SALES AGENTS "ISCO" Co. Ltd. 
70 Sokolow, Ramat Hasharon, 
Tel. 03-473490 


Sales: 


MIVNEY CHEN-BAR, CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, 

14 Reh. Hapardess (near Municipality), Tel Aviv, 

Tel. 03-245385, 247730. 


Building sites Daily, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Sat. 1 1 .00 - 2.00 p.m. Rehov Ben Gurion, 
! cor. Rehov Bar-Kochba, Herzliya Hatze’ira, Tel. 052-555760. 1 

Project builders: N. Menahemi and Sons Ltd. 








A (T’NTUKY AMO. .Inlm 1 K-m y 
Cardinal N.-wni:iii. wlunl.MiU Invcil 
ihc iulvuniiiiL". »4 -\l;n iitin . Siuhihl 
j|,e S.iiMi .mil all lliv lust ii|"Nlielu-K- 
^•lilo's bubbcmci<\c\ midi-Vicd. 
used to wish i I k- Aial'ian lak-swuu 
true." 

| ;ist week. Nil l ii-nllu-y IliiWu 
must have echoed the miiiic wuii- 
niL a nl aftei Uk- 1*1 ( Bishop Rlmnry 
and Mohammed Milhcm refused to 
give tile "unamhigiiuiis assurances" 
previously promised in Amman dial 
they would publicly rent minx- terror- 
ism. llu- British foieign sccietniv's 
subsequent cancellation of the Hirel- 
ing raised a great UN ay. especially 
among iIk- nun-maligned nations 
that support the 1*1.0 and regularly 
condemn Israel. 

Fancy Sir Geoffrey, uf all people, 
a figure of fun w'lm provoked a great 
deal of unseemly merriment a couple 
of years ago when lie lost his trousers 
on the way to the Conservative Par- 
ty’s animal conference , digging in his 
heels like dial! Ilis reputation as a 
no-hoids-harred figfiter, loo, leaves 
something to he desired. Du haling 
with Sir Geoffrey Howe, Labour's 
Denis Healey once said, “was like 
being savaged by a dead sheep." On 
reflection, lie amended this unkind 
observation lo "being nibbled by a 
hearth-rug." 

Sir Geoffrey's predecessor, Fran- 
cis Pym, who is also enamoured of 
Arafat, seemed to belong to The 
Wind in the Willows rather than The 
Thousand ami One Nights. With his 
slicked-down hair and prissy little 
snout, he would have been perfectly 
cast as the Water Rat mid, oh my 
paws and whiskers, come to think of 
it, didn’t Mrs. Thatcher call him a 
wet? 

Lord Carrington, who handed 
over to Pym, was once compared by 
his colleague , Norman St. John Stc- 
vas, to Kcrniil, the star of The Map- 
pet Show. Carrington, you may re- 
member, resigned at the beginning 
of the Fulklmuls campaign, admit- 
ting that his ‘'perception of General 
Galiieri’s intentions had been 
wrong." 

At ific lime the Argentinians wore 
preparing the invasion,* Carrington, 
unfortunately, was distracted by our 
problems. He was in Israel, freely 
dispensing advice which - if his 
perception of Ai afat’s intentions 
had been wrong - would have re- 
sulted in us all having our throats 
c ut. At the sume lime he was busy 
pouring oil on the flames by selling 
arms to our numerous well-wishers. 

Bill Greenwcll wro'e a Cautionary 
Verse about this Wizard of Was in 
The New Statesman: 

Lord Carrington, a Tory gent. 

Wu sent for by the government 
And ordered off to play the Lord 
hi that appalling place. Abroad. 
Lite Arabs, who were, mostly 
Sheiks, 

•"ere overheard to say, 'This 
makes 

f pleasant change from Diplomats 
With shifty eyes and Bowler Hats, 
And ordered some expensive toys 
With which to please their younger 
boys. 

/ uas, while having pleasant chat 
About some foreign This or That, 
*onie islands quite escaped his 
mind; 

At which, politely, he resigned. 





WITH PREJUDICE / AlexBerlyne 


name HI Irishmen began with Dis- 
raeli. 

In the Seventies, I recall. 45 strik- 
ing coal-workers picketed the gas- 
works at Peterborough for hours 
before being told that it had closed 
down two years previously. The 
mind boggles, I admit, but not nearly 
as pleasurably as it did when Russel) 
Marty, judging a Miss UK contest ut 
Blackpool, asked a contestant whui 
she thought of Richard Nixon. Poss- 
ibly because of the venue, she some- 
how confused the U.S. president 
with Reginald Nixon, the organist 
who entertained the Great British 
Public for decades at the keyboard of 
the mighty Wurlilzer in Blackpool’s 
Tower Ballroom. 

“1 liked the way he went up and 
down," she said brightly, "and gave 
pleasure to millions." 

Mind you, I do sympathize with 
her to some extent. American poli- 
tics and politicians are rather diffi- 
cult to understand, as I’m reminded 
at least once every four years. Some 
time ago, I remember reading that 
President Carter's hemorrhoids 
were being treated by his personal 
physician "who holds the rank of 
Rear Admiral.'* How does this dis- 
tinguished officer mark the medica- 
ments? “For the President’s Eyes 
Only"? 


SOMETIMES feel that the British 
ave only the most tenuous grasp of 
political facts of life. Among the 
T^ui-the-street interviews outside 
‘Jj® Palace of Westminster, there is al- 
u. 7 s °ne who tells the TV reporter, 
* not VC1 T interested in politics," 
( ™ confesses that he doesn't know 


whll name the prime minister; 

bvlS ° n a ‘l 11 * 2 programme hosted 
jjviax Bygraves a couple of years 


hosted 

hq. ' — / O' **»*'■» u wupib of years 
B > 0 contestant who was asked to 

^AY, OCTOBER 25, 1985 


NO, REALLY! Be serious for a 
moment. Honest! This sort of sub- 
lime ignorance is terribly dangerous. 
Augustus believed that "the senate 
and the people would submit to 
slavery," Gibbon tells us, "provided 
they were respectfully assured that 
they still enjoyed Iheir ancient free- 

d °LaBt' week, Margate! (“Anyone 
for Denis?’’) Thatcher told the Con- 
servative Party’s annual conference 
that her policies weTe paying off and 
that Happy Days Were pracPcaUy. 
Here Again. Her late father, Grocer 
Roberts, his thumb on some heaven- 
ly scale, must have smiled appro- 
vingly. Within a few short hours, 
however, the Lords Committee on 
Overseas Trade published a report 

predicting a drastic and irreversible 

decline in Britain’s economy unless 
there is a radical change in Mrs. 
Thatcher’s policies. 


“The recent rhetoric," the chnir- 
mmi of the all-party committee told a 
press conference, “is misleading the 
country." Severe deflationary mea- 
sures will be needed, the repon says. 
Public spending will be drastically 
curtailed, there will be even higher 
unemployment and "a grave threat 
lo the standard of living and lo the 
economic and political stability ot 
the nation." 

As Dr. Johnson observed, the 
difference between a proud man and 
a boastful one is how well his claims 
bear up against the facts. 

In spite of Mrs. Thatcher's totally 
misleading picture of a Pawn Free 
nation, manufacturing output has 
actually fallen t> per cent below its 
1979 level. Her famous "transforma- 
tion of the climate" for new and 
smaller businesses resulted in 8n,00U 
bankruptcies between 1978-83, a re- 
cord that was broken yet again in the 
first six months of this year - hardly 
delightful or delovely, more Delo- 
rean. f should have thought. 

This catastrophic situation was 
matched by an all-time high for de- 
faulting on mortgage payments os 
many young couples learned the 
truth of the old sayings, "Cry and you 
cry a loan" and "Haven’t you got no 
homes to go to?” 

The Irish government, in startling 
contrast, was scrupulously honest 
about the state of the economy. In 
the current issue of Dublin’s official 
Facts about Ireland, for example, 
one page heralds the section on "The 
Economy." Turnover and you have 
a two-page colour spread of the 
parade ring at the Phoenix Park 
racecourse. 


ec< mi nine onus are incompicliciisi- 
l»lv " 1 Inti was the cud "f the peel 

A l.iiily accurate appiaisal of the 
iiMi.it level ut political pa ft H mancc 
appealed in ;i kilcl In lh<' SlindaV 
limes a kw months sign. Ii came 
1 1 on] ,i iv.hI> i wlin was in. piled by 
the liomc liulll' ot llu- JV\, Minister 
IV senes to Miggcsi lli.it the nvw.- 
paper should initiate an annual Jim 
llacku Awanl f>»r "the politician 
wli< i has displayed publicly tin* must 
stupefying level nf obscurity mid the 
greatest inability oi unwillingness in 
answer a straightforward question, 
logo tiler with total complacency and 
self-satisfaction." 

I omkl think of quite a few politi- 
cians. including nur own brand, who 
should be short-listed, but I 'in giving 
odds on lan Smith for his unique 
contribution to htnzpa. In !‘>7I. 
even while Mugabe and the hoys 
were waiting for the nyes of the 
whites, the Rhodesian premier 
announced. "We have the happiest 
Africans in the world." 

A good example of the ministerial 
mind at its majestic best cropped up 
in Leonard Mosley's book on the 
Dulles family. Following Nasser's 
nationalization of (he Suez Canal in 
195b. A ntbi my P.dcu, (he British 
prime minister, asked Captain 
Liddel-lliiil. the distinguished milit- 
ary historian, to out line a possible 
military solution. 

I lis fiist three schemes having 
been rejected, Musil 1 iddcll-l lari 
sent the first nuc back again. To his 
intense surprise, lidcn told bint 
"lie'll got it right at last." An ex- 
tremely irritated Liddell- 1 lari then 
told (he prime minister exactly what 
he'd done. There was a long silence, 
Eden "looked across to the long, 
languid shape of Captain Liddell- 
Hart clad in a smart, off-white sum- 
mer outfit. Then lie reached out a 
hand, grasped one of the heavy, old 
fashioned Downing Sued inkwells 
ami flung it at his visitor." 

After the sort of pause we all 
recognise- from Laurel and Hardy 
movies. "Liddcll-Ilart looked down 
at the sickly blue stains spreading 
across Iris immaculate linen suiting, 
uncoiled himself, picked up a 
government-issue waste paper bas- 
ket and jammed it over the prime 
minister's head before walking out 
of the room.’’ 


THE BARE FACED fibs about the 
British government’s unbroken 
string of successes are, ns we know to 
our cost, par for the course. Politi- 
cians and generals, Tolstoy pointed 
out at length in War and Peace, are 
quick to claim that they alone can 
understand and control the course of 

events. , . . 

Lord Home, to his everlasting 

credit, was one distinguished excep- 
tion. "There are two problems in my 
life,” Home admitted during his 
short term as prime minister. "The 
political ones arc insoluble, and the 


HYPOCRISY and politics go togetlwr 
like love and marriage or a horse and 
carriage; you can't have one without 
the other. Britain's one-time trans- 
port minister, Ernest Murples. who 
coined the slogan "Don't Drink ind 
Drive," was an outstanding example 
of the criminally inane, in 1974, lie 
lost his driving licence after being 
caught nt the wheel while under the 
influence. 

Mrs. Thatcher’s former favourite. 
Cecil Parkinson, was in the news 
again last week, following the pub- 
lication of the memoirs of his farmer 
mistress, Sara Keays. Cecil voted in 
1975 and again in 1978 to limit the 
Abortion Act so that only women 
whose physical and mental health 
were endangered could terminate a 
pregnancy. ‘He begged me lo have 
an abortion," Keays wrote. “He said 
that if 1 had his baby I would destroy 
his career." Funny, that; the Act 
doesn't mention dad’s job. 

It’s an old, old story: 

If all the good people were clever, 

Amt all clever people were good, 

The world would be nicer than 
ever 

We thought that it possibly could. 


took time oil u» visit the Middle Lust 
;iml settle then silly squabbles. Aflci 
Britain li;ul been condemned by the 
I. u i o'pe an parliament for doing 
obscene t bines lo Irish pi bone is in 
die M:i/c. llu- media icveiiled dial 
Mis. I hatcher was also doing a ro.tr- 
iii}: Unde exp. a ting lortuie instru- 
ments to repressive leyimes abroad. 

I should have thought that this would 
have disqualified her as a moral 
force; but her heir apparent. Nor- 
iiian'I ebbit - tile same man who had 
pvisonally promised in l l bC to end 
unemployment - defended her 
vigorously; 

“Torture instruments , " said he. 

“.Fortijv democracy.’' 

At the time the story broke, some 
wags suggested (hat Mrs. Thatcher 
should call 10 Downing Street Che: 
Noose. 

Make no mistake, we're dealing 
here with a very lough cookie in- 
deed, and one who has even dep- 
rived us of the milk to dunk her in. 
The label "Maggie Thatcher. Milk 
Snatcher" was earned when she abo- 
lished the free bottle of milk that 
sehoolehildren drank (.hilly. 

When I was at school in the Thir- 
ties, rickets was riTc. How-legs, pi- 
geon chests and other de lorn lilies 
were common, hut vanished when 
the compulsory school milk scivice 
was iniioduccd, so much so dial 
when my hmihei was at medical 
school in the eailv Killies they 
couldn't liud one case to demons- 
trate lo the Mudeiils. 

Since Mis. Thatcher’s li{,lle eco- 
no iiiv, calcium tie fluency has 
hrmighl back rachitis with a 
vengeance. 

Mrs. Thatcher took a ehupper. 

Slashed health welfare good and 
proper. 

She is still at it, so that Iasi year, 
when a huge nuinhei of very sick 
children needed bone-marrow trans- 
plants, they weie only saved from a 
lingering de at Ii by the generosity of a 
private donor after the Health Ser- 
vice announced tli.it no funds were 
available. Demonstrating (he truth 
(if the old s.m tihii. as long as Top 
People don't have to use them, ser- 
vices are unlikely to gel better, Mrs. 
Thatcher booked herself into a pri- 
vate clinic 1 when, site needed an op- 
eration for varicose veins. 


REGULAR RF:A DERS of this col- 
umn will have noted that I always 
abide by Auden’s adv ice: 


Thou shah not answer question- 
naires 

Or quizzes upon World Affairs 
Nor with compliance 
Take any test. Thou s/udt tmt sit 
With statisticians nor commit 
.4 social science. 


MRS. THATCHER hot. self a pnsl 
master at this sort of thing, could 
easily get a job at the Kennedy 
Car-wash in Ch&ppaqniddick. 
Though hopelessly bogged down in 
Ulster, where violence, luvly vio- 
lence. is the rule, she very kindly 


I haven't really got a firm opinion 
about World Affairs, anyway, 
agreeing with Chairman Mao who 
said when asked about the consequ- 
ences of the French Revolution, 
It’s too soon to tell." 

Economic performance, on the 
other hand, is more readily assessed, 
so I'm shelving Auden for the mo- 
ment. In this year's budget, for ex- 
ample, Mrs. 'Thatcher even outraged 
her own backbenchers by granting 
whacking gieat tax reliefs lo the top 
income brackets nt a time when 
between 3.4 and 5 million people 
were unemployed, depending which 
source you believe. Tit is is more than 
at the height of the slump in the 
Thirties and, in the once heavily- 
industriaiized North, many men 
have been unemployed for a longer 
period than their fathers were then: 


The old rusty mill is still, Maggie, 
Since you and / were young. 

At a time when health and social 
services were being slashed and Mrs. 

f Continued on page 18) 
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Thatcher herself was stridently call- 
ing for wage restraints. the chancel- 
lor of i he exchequer looked after the 
rights nf lire charge brigade. One 
tyci jnn. Loid Matthew*.. leceiveil an 
extra L4UH pel week under the new 
tux brackets. ;i sum whieli in him 
maybe mete chicken feed. :t pt mHi v 
maiter Inn illy worth mentioning. 
Local government woikeiv on the 
other huml. considered it compared 
very favourably with their L54 n 
week total take-home pay. 

Mrs. Thnlehcr seems to think that, 
according to the old adage. “We’ll 
take care of the pounds and the poor 
can lake care of the. pence," they 
ought to be able to practise thrift on 
this pittance, no doubt basing her 
economic theories on sonic vague 
memory of (he advice tendered by 
Mr. Dawes, the banker, in Mary 
Foppii rv: 

if you invest your tuppence wisely 
in rite bank 

.Safe anti sound. 

Soon (Inn tuppence safely invested 
in the bank 

Will ct impound. 

RODNEY UICKI1KSTAFP, the 
public employees' union leader, told 
Ihe LalHUiT Parly conference at the 
beginning of the nionlli that his 
utleiupts to increase the CM per 
week wage had been rejected and 
he'd been informed in no uncertain 
terms that there were four or five 
million unemployed who would be 
willing to take the jobs for less 
money. 

"If you go down that road," Hick- 
erstaff said, calling for a statutory 
iiiitiona] in ini muni wage, "(lie logic- 
al conclusion is slavery. You pay 
them nothing." 

I don't really think that was a 
lacthil thing to say. The idea is sure 
tu appeal enormously to the prime 
minister, who is ill ways advocating a 
return (n Victorian values and the 
stahlc economy of the hursc-and- 
eart era - or, rather, her heavily- 
edited version of it. 

In her endless search for a super- 
ior inoral justification for selfish- 
ness, Mrs. Thnlehcr conjures up a 
Golden Age when People - except, 
perhaps, grocers’ daughters - Knew 
Their Place. 

She prefers to overlook the five- 
year-olds working down the mines; 
the half-naked women on all Pouts , 
dragging coul cans along subterra- 
nean tunnels; the work day that 
began at five in the morning and 
ended after eight in the evening; the 
hordes of child prostitutes who in 
Ceded London to the scandal of 
visitors from abroad; the frequent 
outbreaks of cholera; the infnmous 
Poor Laws that pauperized skilled 
workers; and Oliver Twist askirlg for 
more. 

Ah, sweet misery of life, she’ll 
never find you. Perhaps she should 
read Cobbed, who once suggested 
that you could judge a regime by 
what 'men got for their work und 
what they paid for their food. It’s 
depressing, isn’t it? Le plus (a 
change, the more it remains insane. 

Whenever I hear her dithering on 
about this cosy, never-never Victo- 
rian world. I remember the time 
Bing Crosby gave a house -warming 
pnrty and showed his guests arouiul. 
They slopped in front of n huge 
painting or the Hunt, complete witli 
riders in pink, top-h ailed ladies sit- 
ting side -saddle on prune ing steeds, 
and liveried servants handing out 
stirrup-cups in front of n stately 
home. 

Schuozzle Durante examined ev- 
ery detail carefully, then .turned to 
his host. “Bing,” he said earnestly, 
“why don’t we do dat no more?” p 

( Last of three articles) 


MANY PEOPLE think that nuin- 
isi tunics resembles philately, that is. 
it is .1 puerile occupation for Ixncd 
adults, smarting from harsh toilet 
training. The poet Vladimir 
Mayaknvski dcclaicd: “I am trot a 
nuniisnialisl *’ 

Phis is. of ciiuinc, sih-.nluicly 
wrong, for numismatics is unco I tire 
most impoiliiiit micillaiy bunichesnl 
iiiehcolugy iiiul hislniy. Our in- 
hmniilion ahoiu the past, especially 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, is 
always imperfect, and, in regal d to 
certain periods and subjects, pain- 
fully meagre. Coins - those small 
metal objects supply us with pre- 
cious information. 

In the case nf the Bur-Kokhbn 
revolt (132-135 c.e.) they are more 
than usually important. The poor 
documentation of the revolt - one of 
the most important episodes in the 
history of Israel and the Land of 
Israel - tantalizes the scholur. In 
contradistinction to the Hasmniivau 
revolt, whose story was told in the 
first and second hook of Maccabees, 
and the First Jewish Revolt, which 
was well described by Flavius 
Josephus, the Bar Kokhha revolt did 
not have a historian. Our main 
source for these, crucial three and u 
half ycsirs is Cassius Dio, a Greek 
authoi far removed geographically 
and chronologically from the events 
he was writing about. Even this 
second-rate source was preserved 
only in abridgement, (lie Byzantine 
epitome mmle by John Xiphiliuus in 
the 1 1th century. Seraps of informa- 
tion to be gleaned from Talmudic 
literature often have a legendary 
tinge, while the data derived from 
Christian sources are often biased 
and hostile. 

FORTUNATELY our knowledge 
has been deepened in Ihe past thirty 
years hy the spectacular discover^ of 
Jewish documents from the time of 
Bar Kokhha. excavated in Judean 
Desert caves and including letters of 
the leader of tlie rebellion. The 
scantiness of our information till 
then was such that it was only 
through these documents that we 
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The Temple facade on Bar Kokhba’s large silver coin (sola or 
tetradrachm). The legend reads. "Jerusalem." 


THE COINAGE OF THE BAR 
KOKH BA WAR by I. Middenberg, 
Anrnu-Frnnkfurt-Salzburg. Verlag 
Sauerlander. 396 pp. No price 
stated. 

Magen Broshi 


fcsiuhlished with certainty the name 
of this leader: Shitneon Son of Kosi- 
ba. 

Numismatics has an extra import- 
ance in such a context. It is indis- 
pensable even when the evidence is 
relatively abundant, all the more so 
when it is so patchy. A study of the 
distribution of the Bar Kokhba 
coins, for instance, helps solve two 
historical problems. Firstly, a survey 


a yl hi-ts of M. ii knkhha coins were 
l ^ n L Mildcuheiii lias examined 

pciMUialh if S.ilUti silver coins. 

^ ,nn I iivi-i I l It hi hi nil .*c i Hies, and this 

~ ifiiainlt nisi a li.Mmii of all q^. 

Ci'iir. iini-:iiili< d lie. Inmk lists Jl 
-'"'y V-i. : . Iiu. uds «■! u mis (most discovered 

since l' 1 "/ almost all hy illegal 

dtgr.ci 'I. I he hugest hoard, of over 
3. St'» silvci coin ., was uitearllied hy 
an Arab peasant, in lil-Fawar, near 
Hebron. Statistically speaking, it is 
inconceivable that Jerusalem, if it 
had been captured and held hy the 
rebels, would have produced only 
two coins. 


Till: AUTHOR. Leo Mildenhcrg 
(born in Frank furl, and living in 
Zurich), has devoted himself to the 
simly of the Mar Kokhha coins since 
1947. He has produced n master- 
piece characterized hy its meticu- 
lous ness. immense industry and 
deep erudition. There is hardly a 
point concerning the revolt and its 
coins which is not (rented authorita- 
tively and in depth. Perhaps the most 
important single contribution of this 
book is its application of the die 
comparison method. It is a method 
employed now for over a century, 
but has never before been applied io 
Jewish numismatics. 

In antiquity, coins were produced 
hy the hammer striking on a metal 
flan held between a pair of dies. The 
upper or reverse die bore the blow, 
wore rapidly, mid was relatively 
short-lived; the lower or obverse die 
was embedded in the anvil, there- 
fore protected and longer-lived. In 
the telradrachim (the coin equiva- 
lent to four denarii) emission, over 
four times as many reverse dies as 
obverse were used; in the denarius 
emission, the proportion was even 
higher 6:1. Mildenberg has been 
able to distinguish 369 die pairs for 
silver coins, and 233 die pairs for 
bronze coins. The interim kage en- 
abled him to establish u sound die 


of the sites where the coins were 
found enables one to draw quite an 
accurate map of the territory in- 
volved in the revolt. This map de- 
monstrates that the rebels controlled 
only about 2,000 sq. km. of the 
26,000 sq. km. of Western Palestine. 

Ihe second historical problem is 
in connection with Jerusalem. For a 
long lime, students of the revolt have 
debated hotly whether or not the 
rebels conquered Jerusalem. Now, it 
seems, we have a definite answer: 
Jerusalem was never occupied by the 
rebels. In the extensive excavaiions 
carried out in Jerusalem, tens of- 
thousands of coins were unearthed 
but among them were only two Bar 
Kokhba coins. This is very signifi- 
cant if we remember that large num* 


FDR MANY years, Abraham Lis, 
the curator of Tel Aviv’s Shnlom 
■ Aleicliem House, has given weekly 
talks on Kol Israel about a contem- 
porary writer, a newly published 
book, or a cultural event of import- 
ance for his Yiddish listeners. These 
“conversations in writing” raTcly ex- 
ceeded IS minutes, so that Lis 
developed an extremely condensed 
style . 

Three earlier volumes were made 
up largely of these brief but sensitive 
appraisals, and now a fourth one has 
been published. The emphasis is on 
the Israeli scene, and on the last 
decade. However, Lis calls attention 
also to Diaspora recipients of awards 
for distinguished literary achieve- 
ments. and to a few such earlier 
Figures as Abraham Gold fade n, the 
father of the Yiddish theatre, Eliezer 
Stein barg, the fabulist, and Shalom 
Alcichem. 

The opening pages seek to define 
Ihe uniqueness of Yiddish literature. 
Us recalls the enmity of Hebrew and 
Yiddish speukers half a century ago, 
when he arrived in Tel Aviv, and the 
gradual realization, since the found- 
ing of the stute, that Yiddish did not 
compete with Hebrew but was rather 
a linguistic medium or world-wide 
dispersion. 

Yiddish literature and folklore in 
pre-Hoiocuust Russia, Poland, 
Lithuania, France, Rumania, and, 
above nil Ihe Landed States, arc best 
known. The writers in other centres 
of Jewish dispersion since the Holo- 
caust are less known. For instance, 
Argentine Yiddish writers have in- 
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traduced novel rhythms and colours, 
and widened our knowledge of the 
attempts of Jewish colonists lo 
fashion a synthesis of East European 
traditions and the new harsh reality. 

South African Yiddish novelists, 
mostly immigrants from Lithuanian 
townlets, described the impact on 
them of a land crammed with con- 
flict. 

Australian Yiddish storytellers 
wrote about their pioneering years, 
when they came in contact with the 
aboriginals, took part in the Gold 
Rush, lived in settlements in the 
interior that have since become 
ghost-towns. Centres of Yiddish 
creativity developed wherever Jews, 
fleeing from Europe, arrived in sig- 
nificant numbers. They existed in 
Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and Tor a time 
even in Cuba, before the advent of 
Castro. 

Quite apart from new subject mat- 
ter, Yiddish literature discovered 
deeper layers of the Jewish psyche. 

Since World War II, Yiddish read- 
ers have been declining in number. 
Warsaw. Vilnn, Kiev, Moscow and 


New York are no longer important 
centres. They have been displaced 
by Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. The 
aging Yiddish writers of West 
Europe, Russia and America settle 
today in Israel. 

Only a few of these conversations 
are about such internationally- 
known figures as Bashevis Singer, 
Sholem Asch, and Itzik Manger. 
Most of them are about writers still 
awaiting translation into English, 
French and Spanish, the languages 
now read by most Jews outside of 
- Israel. 

Lis directs attention to Shmuel 
Izban, who came to Eretz Israel 
more than half a century ago, and 
who restored to life Rahab's Jericho 
and Jezebel’s Samaria. He wrote 
also about Jaffa in the early Manda- 
tory period, where Jews and Arabs 
mingled. He himself was a road 
builder and treeplanter in its suburb 
ofTel Aviv. 

Lis prizes also Jacob Friedman, 
whose poems combined the mystic 
insight of Galician and Rumanian 
Hassidism with compassionate vi- 
sions of troubled souls redeemed on 
lsrael’ssoil. 

He discusses Yitzhak Yanaso- 
witch, the poet, essayist, literary 
critic and editor, who was a pillar of 
Tel Aviv's Yiddish scene, and the 
portraitist of the Soviet literary Mar- 
ranos, who walked d tightrope over 
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sequence. 

This book is undoubtedly one of 
the finest contributions to ancient 
Jewish history lo appear in recent 
years. D 


nn abyss. 

Nor has lie forgotten Abraham 
Karpinowitcli. who commemorated 
Vilna’s Jews. He reviews the career 
of the Canadian Yiddish novelist 
Yehuda Elberg, whose narratives of 
the Old World and the New are 
receiving increasing recognition. He 
emphasizes the contributions of the 
contemporary French Yiddish wri- 
ters Moshe Wuldman, Yitzhak Finer 
and Chana Shnlit. He points to the 
presence in Jerusalem of Nachman 
Rapp, David Sfard and Rochel 
Boitnvol. 

Lis appends two essays on B‘aly s ' 
tok, his native city. He recalls the 
■first four pioneers who, more than a 
century ago, left this Russian city to 
help found Petah Tikva. In April 
1983, he revisited Bialystock and 
found that the population had in- 
creased five-fold, but that of tn 
once-flourishing Jewish community 
only seven elderly Jews remained. 

The essays of Lis aim to dispel p 1 ® 
widespread impression that Yiddis 
is on the decline. It is true, of course, 
that the number of its speakers aiw 
readers has declined, but contem- 
porary Yiddish writing is still of lug 
quality. Yiddish writers are indeea 
aging but, as Lis establishes, they a*® 
richln insight. Their best works ar 
being translated into Hebrew an 
display the values of a tradition tna 
was savagely mauled but still su - 
vives. These works still await trans- 
lation into Diaspora tongues, to en- 
sure that Jews abroad will not 
estranged from an important set 
ihent of their tradition. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1985 
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SOME PEOPLE seem to think that 
Hnv ihjng une might want to know 
iibnut the llolucaiisl is known 
already, anil, if it isn't, why should 
wc want to know about il 7 Yd the 
truth is that we don't know a very 
urcat deal about the I lolocuusl; and. 
moreover, it is iindnuhiedly » water- 
shed in world history, and a ealu- 
clvsrn in Jewish history. We simply 
cannot afford to back away from it. 

To overcome our collective trauma, 
we must learn as much as wc can 
about it though wc can do more than 
scratch the surlucc. 

The usual posture of historians 
concerning American , at lit tides and 
actions in Ihe Holocaust period is to 
condemn American policies. And 
they increasingly believe that Jewish 
leadership failed in this period, that 
it could have done moie, ami did 
not. out of weakness, or disunity, or 
because it succumbed lo the famous 
Roosevelt charm. Back in l%N, 
DavidS. Wyman published his Tap- 
er Walls , which dealt with American 
and American Jewish policies up in 
1941. Now he has published Ihe 
follow-up volume, which was cci- 
tainly worth wailing for. His re- 
search into public opinion, und in 
every American archive he had ac- 
cess to, awes one. What are his 
conclusions? 

Firstly, he confirms the story of 
the rising tide of anti-Semitism dur- 
ing the war, which peaked in 1944. A 
report in 1945 by an independent 
source said that “anti-Semitism has 
spread all over the nation." 
Throughout the war, between 15 and 
24 per cent of Americans thought 
that Jews were a menace lo Amer- 
ica, and 15 percent were in favour of 
an nnti-Jewish campaign. By the fall 
of 1943, refugee organizations were 
convinced of the danger to existing 
immigration quotas resulting from 
increasing anti-immigration senti- 
ment. This despite inlormuliun that 
was readily available in the press 
about the worsening situation of 
European Jews. Moreover, State 
Department officials did not believe 
the report that reached the U.S. 
from the Bund in Poland via London 
about fire Chelmno death camp and 
the murder of 700,001) Jews, or the 
cable sent in August 1942 by Dr. 
Riegncr, of the World Jewish Con- 
gress in Geneva. 

Wyman is on home ground when 
he discusses America. It is a diffe- 
rent matter when he talks about 
Europe. Hnd he quoted the Riegner 
cable, the reader would have seep 
that Riegner hitnsclf was unsure re- 
garding the information he was cabl- 
ing. He called it a rumour, talked 
about the threat of mnss murder in 
the coming autumn (mass murder 
had been going on since June, 1941), 
and in effect hinted thiit lie wanted 
the Americans to investigate 
whether the rumour was true. This is 
exactly what the State Department 
did, and what most historians have 

condemned. 


New challenges to 
Holocaust history 



Wyman does not deal with that 
j^Pwt, though he clears the acknow- 
ledged leader of American Jewry, 
Stephen S. Wise, from a parallel 
accusation. He stresses that Wise 
Informed Roosevelt of the cable, 
through Judge Frankfurter; urged 
. C. Taylor, the U.S. emissary at 
.the Holy See, to intervene with the 
rope; and established together with 
Agiidat Israel and others, an ad hoc 
emergency committee to arouse 
public opinion and press for action, 
r*l r the information had been con- 
tinued by th6 State Department. 
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TIIE ABANDONMENT OF THE 1 

JEWS by David S. Wyman. New i 

York, Pantheon Bucks, Random < 

House. 45tlpp. 519.95. j 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ' 

EUROPEAN JEWS by Raul Hill- 1 

berg. New York , Holmes and Meir. 
1,230 pp. $159.50 the three-volume 
set. 

Yehuda Bauer 

Between August mid November 
huili Wise and the Agmla leader, 
Rosenheim, agreed to wait for eun- 
fiimulinii. 

THE PICTURE that Wyman paints 
of Ihe Roosevelt administration does 
not differ in broad outline from 
previous histories, though there is 
much greater detail, and Wyman 
pinpoints additional villains, apart 
from the ubiquitous Breckinridge 
Long. He docs provide an important 
analysis in his presentation of the 
April 1943 Anglo-American confer- 
ence on refugees in Bermuda as the 
central event that caused Wise and 
others to despair of any hope of 
'rescue. Prior to that date, the com- 
mittee established by Wise showed 
initiative and drive. With Ihe ob- 
vious disaster of the Bermuda con- 
ference, Jewish leadership in Amer- 
ica despaired of saving Jewish lives 
in Europe. "The Bermuda Confer- 
ence has crushed any chance of hope 
for the rescue" of Jews, said the 
Aguda leader. Wyman shows flow 
despair led In the conclusion that, if 
nothing could be done, an effort at 
least had to be made to secure Jewish 
life after the war was over. 

This despair was not shared by the 
Bergson group - a small group of 
young men who had belonged to the 
Irgun in Palestine. In the course of 
lime , they hud lost contact with their 
home base, and as foreigners not 
liable lo conscription or restraint by 
local traditions initialed a brilliant 
publicity campaign, involving Jews 
and non-Jews, to alert public opin- 
ion about the slaughter in Europe. 
Their demand for the establishment 
of a special government committee 
to deal with rescue was met, says 
Wyman (largely as a result of their 
activity) when Roosevelt set up the 
War Refugee Board in January 1944. 

Wyman proves, 1 think, that 
the Bergson group were indeed most 
effective. But this provokes more 
questions, and Wyman does not 
answer them: if indeed anti-Semitism 
was increasing in 1943, and early 
1944, how did public opinion inchne 
towards the rescue of the Jews . How 
does one explain the support for the 
Bergson line in a Congress so sensi- 
tive to polls, and to feeling, back 

home? Moreover, while Wyman 

may be right in attributing the WRB 
largely tn the Bergsoniles. he does 
not seem to have proved lh.it 
Roosevelt was influenced by the pos- 
sibility of a scandal when Treasury 
officials accused the Stale Depart- 
ment of actively sabotaging rescue of 

^The WRB was undoubtedly an 
important rescue agent. However, 
Wvman, in my view, somewhat ex- 
aggerates its actions. This may be 
due to his trust in the testimony of 
Ira Hirschinnnn. the WRB man in 
Turkey; in actual fact, 
failed in most of his efforts, in 
WRB came too little and too late, 
and its claims have to be looked at 

V ^,m»“s y a..i.ude .0 .he Jewish 


leadership is one of careful and 
judiciously-balanced critique: lack 
of unity, paralysis because of des- 
pair. He analyses also its political 
impotence, though he does not ask 
the cardinal question: Why did the 
Jews support Roosevelt7 Did they 
have any other choice? Was he not 
protecting them from the wave of 
anti-Semitism which Wyman de- 
scribes earlier in his hook? 

"" Wyman is not an authority on the 
Holocaust in Europe, and when he 
touches the problems involved he 
occasionally blunders. But he is un- 
surpassed in his analysis of the l !.S. 
administration, and lias a fine feel- 
ing for I lie problems of the Jewish 
leadership. The book makes I osci- 
llating reading, and is an extremely 
vuluiible contribution to scholarship 
on the Holocaust. 


were murdered is evident. Also, lie 
completely ignores the many cases 
where Jtiden rate opposed the Nazis, 
lie ignores, for instance, the path- 
breaking studies hy Aharon Weiss, 
which showed that the behaviour of 
many Judcnriilc simply did not fit 
the accepted stereotype, and he dis- 
regards the simple fact time, in many 
ghellncs. the Nazis did not ask the 
Judenrai to deliver lews to them, 
they took them themselves. In such 
cases, the Jude n rat was not faced 
will) the stereotyped dilemma lie 
discusses. 



RAUL HILBERli first published 
his magisterial volume in 1‘Mil. 
Now, 25 years Intel, lie lias 
brought out his revised version, a 
woik ut 1 ,230 pages. Has lie changed 
his views? I las he some thing new m 
say to us? 

Hilbcrg’s main thesis is that the 
German bureaucratic machine is the 
sole agent responsible for the mur- 
der of the Jews. Ill his work, he lias 
nu answer to the question of motiva- 
tion. The machine lie depicts is not 
motivated primarily, or in iniy signi- 
ficmil way, by ideology. It does bil- 
low precedents and unleceilenis - 
the persecution of the Jews in t. hi N • 
ian Europe - hut it is depicted as .1 
self-propelling juggernaut com- 
prised of intelligent people 'ring 
with each other in their desire to do 
what is expected of them. I fieri 1 is. 
of course, il" change in this eential 
thesis, but there is a wealth of addi- 
tional. fascinating detail to prove ho 
point, and he eliminated some errors 
that had crept in. He does, however, 
add one major element, the resujt of 
years of painstaking research into 
the German railways. Hilberg shows 
how everything was done to expedite 
the Jewish death-trains. The same 
procedures and techniques were em- 
ployed as for regular transport of 
goods and people. Bureaucracies, 
Hilberg seems to say, can equally 
facilitate children’s outings and 
death transports, without any intru- 
sive moral considerations. No spe- 
cial organization has to be set up, fur 
the old one is perfectly adequate. 
Not only in Germany, Hilberg seems 

tosav. ... ■ i_ . 

He has not changed his view that 
*the Jewish Councils became part of 
the German destruction machine - 
as indeed they did. However, his 
views have. I think . mellowed some- 
what He now appreciates the dilem- 
mas thev faced, the attempts they 
made to' help, the personal upright- 
ness of mans of them. This some- 
what more mellow approach is based 
lamely on the monumental book on 
the Judenrai bv the late Isaiah 
Trunk, and oil Hilberg'sown work in 

publishing, and commenting on. the 

di;uv of the head of the Warsaw 
Judenrai. Adam Czerniftkow. Of 
course, the basic objection to I hi- 
berg’s presentation still exists, lie 
still evaluates the Judenruete by the 
final outcome only; that is by the 
fact that they failed, as they had to. 
to save the Jews. He disregards then 
motivations because they are 
irrelevant lo his analysis the analysis 
of a bureaucracy engaged in murdei . 
He passes no explicit value judg- 
ment, though a negative value judg- 
ment based on the fact that the Je . 


t lire ol the nmre slimline features 
of this I •tick i*. the way ! lillvnj treats 
the vyurk ol Ins colleagues. Aftei all 
win tie libraries have been written « m 
the 1 lolocaiisl since I lllhei u lust 
published his hook. I liMoii.iusof the 
llnlncnusl have exphncil many 
facets uf that event, ami came lip 
with ii host of answers. And. nt 
ci Hiisv. new pmhkiiis a io.se from 
their researches Quite a number of 
these leseatches ,ue indeed men- 
tioned bv I lilheig in new fnnliiotes. 
With lew exceptions, they vlid not 
lead i*« any changes in content . often 
not even in the wonting of 1 hlhcrg’s 
original text. Il is as though Hilberg 
was being com icons to the histo- 
rians. was saying that lie li.nl, of 
course, read ail they had written, hut 
that il hatin' t h:ul the slightest effect 
on Ins analysts or conclusions. The 
iiiua/.iiig thing is (lint what, in smile- 
mie else, would have been an ctei- 
cise in superciliousness, in Ehllvri: 
in laiL'e pan at le;ol. i‘ simple Iruili 
( ini * i..iii find iuikIi i >1 w li.it was later 
icvcalcil so a 1 1 ‘siill o( i let ailed le- 
va ich ciicapsiilcd. in geiieiali.'cd 
form, m I lilbeig’ 1 . lir.l criilroii. He 
cannot ol <, nurse, go into detail in 
Ills gciici til liiskn y, Imi leading i. ire - 
lull v one can see that In 1 .mtici paled 
many of us. In his revised veisiuii, lie 
ulicii seems t<> be turning to his 
colleagues .uni saving l told you w». 


dunce to show that this is an over- 
estimate. On page 1207, Hilberg 
himself puls the number nf those 
who fled ut “inure iliun a million,” 
presumably considerably less than 
1 ,5m. At the end nf the hook, he 
arrives ut die figure of 5.1 million 
victims of Ihe lIolocauM. If “more 
than a million" fled, then presum- 
ably his calculations, based on Ihe 
original 1.5m. have to lie revised, 
and the number of victims was much 
higher. This can be shown, for in- 
stance, for the Vilna region, where he 
claims (page 1211) thut "up to a 
third" of the Jews there managed lo 
flee. Dov Levin’s and Yitzhak 
Arad's researches have shown that 
this is, unfort u timely, simply not so. 
in Ucssamhiu and Bukov ina, I lil- 
berg says lliul l(H).iii)i) .lew* were 
deported Imm the area by the 
Soviets prior t«» the Genuati con- 
quest. oi had fled or been evacuated 
(page 7oS). This is wildly wrong, as 
researches by Jean Alice! and Avie- 
dot Shaba n have shown. Hilberg 
ignores the statistical calculation in 
the T.ni’vt /o/u\ /m Jmlait ti made 
main veais ago bv Lreob Robinson, 
which a i rived at a nunilu-i of 5.Sm. 
victims, and w liich to this reviewer at 
least seems much more i inivincing. 

Hie second example, one of 
many, concerns Hilhcig's treatment 
of tlie attitude of the Polish under- 
ground (Ihe Annin Kiajow.i-AK) to 
Ihe Warsaw ghetto uprising. In the 
first edition, i lilherg hail placed cre- 
dence in the rneiiioiis uf fieiier.il 
Hor-Kinnoiowski. (lie cominniidei 
of ihe AK. who wrote IliuMic had 
offered help to the lews, and that 
they had refused it. hi the meant ime. 
Yisrael fiulm.iii and Sliimicl Kin- 
konski haw show n ili.il the memoirs 
ut i lie Polish r.ein-ial an 1 simply a 
pack nt ires mi this point. Ihlbcig 
reran L this in a fool not e (page 50 .V 
4) uni . reh'iimg both lo ill' 1 
meinon . and to t oilman, observes 
that * I here is some question" who b 
right. In "tiler words, the historian 
(human and tlie sclf-scrvme B«n- 
KomornWski aie oil the same level: 
well, ihev arc not. 


NEVERTHELESS, a large number 
of mistakes were hound to creep in. 
some of them rather serious, be- 
cause or his exclusive concern with 
the main theory he advances. The 
very brief background tn Jewish his- 
tory 1 that he provides is flawed, and 
he tends to fall into what Salo Baron 
has described as the lachrymose in- 
terpretation of Jewish history. His 
attempt to draw parallels between 
Christian and Nazi persecutions is 
impressive, but hardly convincing; 
he seems to advocate a simple, 
linear, totally deterministic model of 
development from medieval Europe 
via Luther to Hitler, something that 
has been totally discredited by re- 
search. In connection with the 
Rublee-Schacht negotiations in 
1938-9. he remarks that the plan 
whereby the Jews would have been 
allowed lo leave the Reich w ith sonic 
property, in return for certain 
advantages in the German economy, 
win. torpedoed by a jurisdictional 
dispute between Ribbentrop and 
Sch.it lit; not so at all. and the proofs 
are tenthly available in the litet attire 
(pp.l4.V4). Several similar cases uf 
disregard of existing research can be 
quoted, but two will suffice here. 

The first concerns a rather impor- 
tant issue, namely that of the Jews 
murdered in the USSR (by the way. 
not oiilv bv the f:'iMrfrj£ffi/y>i | rr. -is 
Hilberg says). On page 2‘M. lie says 
that 1 .5iu. Jews, out of approximate- 
ly 4 in. in lei rat' uies later occupied by 
the Germans, escaped inlo the 
Soviet interior. There simply is im 
proof whatsoever to justify such a 
conclusion. There is plenty of evi- 
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Other errors are perhaps less im- 
portant. but let us return to the main 
point -after all. Hilberg writes about 
the German bureaucracy, and how it 
killed the Jews of Europe. The 
question is, does he “explain" the 
Holocaust? He does not, and, to be 
fair, he does not claim to, either; hut 
he does claim to explain how it all 
happened. Yet his statement thut a 
vast machine operated by tacit 
agreement really begs Ihe question. 
How was that tacit agreement 
achieved? Hilberg does show how 
that machine operated, and warns us 
that that seems to be the nature of 
the bureaucratic beast, or of modern 
man generally. His hook is a vast 
munurnenl to ih-it warning, and our 
society will ignore it at iL> peril. No 
one has ever equalled the achieve- 
ment of Htlherg’s book - rite general 
hivUuies written bv others never 
even approached his .iwc-inspuing 
erudition. Nor U it likely that his lent 
will he repealed in the lorescpuhle 
future. More "VC i . we need other 
approaches, anti dilfereni tools. But 
anyone who wants to learn about the 
Holocaust will have to start with this 
tremendous work, written by a giant 
of the inquisitive human spirit, 
whose motivation is abundantly 
dear, terrible hatred of Nazism; love 
ol Ihe victim, even when lu* be i ales 
him urn) does trim injustice; uml 
concern lor the society in which we 
live, and of the Jewish people who 
ureupurtofil. n 
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LITERARY CRITICISM goes 
far beyond criticism on literary 
grounds alone . History, politics, phi- 
losophy and religion are all influen- 
tial forces, both on the original work 
and on react ions to it. Irish literature 
cannot be fully understood by any- 
one ignorant rtf the centuries of 
bloodstained relations between Ire- 
land and England, the enmity be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, or 
the Irish mythical past . 

No writer's output can be assessed 
until the fateful question: “whose 
side are you on?" is answered. Tom 
Paulin nails his colours to the mast 
early in this challenging collection of 
reviews on such diverse subjects as 
James Joyce, John le Currt, Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, lan Paisley and the 
deconstruct! on i st school of criticism . 
“My own critical position is eclectic 
and is f minded on an idea of identity 
which has yet no formal or institu- 
tional existence . It ussuinesthe exist- 
ence of a nonsectarian, republican 
state which comprises the whole is- 
land of Ireland." 

The advantages of operating from 
such a base are not to be despised. It 
is the ideal adopted by Joyce in 
Ulysses. It gives the critic immunity 
from attack by those committed to 
existing political structures, and 
positions unattached to the rigid 
orthodoxies of others arc easier to 
defend. 

[I is plain that Paulin is not using 
this viewpoint for the sake of con- 
venience. His pie fere nee for unity 
over separation, and for the national 
culture over the provincial, is natural 
and unforced. 

Paulin is Ihcrcfoic able to detach 
himself from the narrow ideologies 
and the romanticism of violence that 
permeates much of Irish literature, 
and also assess the literary culture 
originating on the other side of the 
Irish Sea without any sense of cultu- 
ral inferiority. 

The penalty to be paid is a danger- 
ous detachment from those hard 
realities imposed by hatred and the 
gunman. Evidence of this can be 
found in his essBy on the work of 
Conor Cruise O’Brien. 

Paulin sees O'Brien as a liberal 
who has become a reactionary sup- 
porter of the political status quo, 
absolving the British and the Union- 
ists from all moral responsibility for 
Northern Ireland's troubles and 
labelling those seeking to promote 
political change as de facto suppor- 
ters of the terrorists. O'Brien him- 



An eviction in County Clare in the IS70s. Drama, revelation amt 
nostalgia are evoked bv Laurence O'Connor's collection. " Lost 
Ireland: a Photographic Record at the Turn of the Century " (Penguin, 
£7.V5). Irish TV jour mil isi Patrick Gallagher comments an long- 
forgotten market days, the elegance and poverty of James Joyce's 
Dublin and the wild beauty of Connaught's off-shore islands. A.B. 

Rejected identity 


IRELAND ANI) THE ENGLISH 
CRISIS by Tom Paulin. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Hlooduxc Books. 222 
pp. 115.^5 (paperback) £12.95 (hard- 
back). 

Ralph Amelan 

self, says Paulin, was a man who 
previously recognised that Ulster 
Protestantism was “dead from the 
waist down,” nnd that anti- 
imperialism was a respectable force. 
Now dazzled by the light of world 
attention, lie lias changed sides, lo 
the detriment of his writing and his 
moral force. He now poses as n 
Catholic and uncommitted observer 
in order to give weight to his new- 
found respectability. 

Unfortunately, Paulin nowhere 
tackles the main thrust of O’Brien's 
arguments. His defence of the status 
quo proceeds principally from an 
understanding that it is the Irish 
Republican Army, a band of ruthless 
killers, that has the most to gain from 
its disturbance. Given the over- 
whelming preference of the U nionist 
majority of Northern Ireland to pre- 
serve a distinct cultural and national 
identity, any attempt to weaken the 
Protestant position byinstituting far- 


reaching political change will he in- 
terpreted hy IRA gunmen as n sign of 
weakness to be exploited - whether 
such political change stems from 
noble nr ignoble motives. A united 
Ireland achieved under the shadow 
of the bomb will not he a pure, 
nonsectnriun state but a country 
seething with religious and political 
passion, a state at war with itself. 

THE CHIEF problem running 
through these essays is Paulin's own 
identity. A member of the Proles- 
tnnt community, he is in full flight 
from his heritage. He sees Protestant 
culture as narrow, provincial and 
stultifying, and Protestants’ identity 
as over-loyal subjects of the Crown 
fraught with difficulties. Indeed, he 
hardly has a good word to say about 
a people who, for all their alleged 
faults, proved themselves staunch 
allies in the fight against Nazi Ger- 
many while the Republic of Ireland 
stayed neutral to the extent of offer- 
ing the German ambassador condo- 
lences on the death of Hitler. For a 
man committed to a future nonsecta- 
rian state, he still has some strikingly 
sectarian attitudes/ 

His position is reminiscent of that 
of the Jew of the Haskala period 


The ghetto was not the ideal place 
that later religious nostalgia has led 
as to believe. It was characterized by 
narrowness, superstition and piovin- 
ciality. As a result, many of those 
who fled to the outside world were 
anxious lo shed tlioii identity, and 
participate in the cosmopolitan cul- 
ture they saw around them. To that 
end maiiv underwent baptism - that 
all important religious cut ranee tick- 
et to nonscctarianism - and utterly 
rejected their old identity. Those 
baptisms, however, did them no 
good at all when cosmopolitan 
Europe suddenly went sour on them. 
Visions of a nonsectarian future pre- 
vented them from perceiving the 
reality of the ull-too-seetariaii pre- 
sent. 

Elsewhere, Paulin makes some 
telling and valuable points. His 
attack on the reconsiruclionist 
school is a treat: he describes it as 
making "the experience of reading a 
sonnet by Sidney sound like a spell in 
a forced-labour camp.” I think he is 
right in seeing the rise of this school 
as being symptomatic of Britain’s 
cultural and economic decline. “Cul- 
ture must he in a terminal condition 
when teachers of English preach the 
destruction of their discipline and 
offer only a few simplistic gestures in 
its place.’’ 

Oddly enough, this leads me to the 
one point where Paulin is more far- 
sighted than O'Brien. If Britain is in 
economic and moral decline, then 
sooner or later the Protestants are 
going to be left to their fate, either by 
a Britain that can no longer afford to 
keep troops in Northern Ireland or 
by a Britain under a Labour govern- 
ment in sympathy with the IRA. At 
that point, the Protestants will have 
to choose between the dubious de- 
lights of fighting a vicious civil wnr 
under the banner of Tun Paisley, 
Ulster's Meir Kahane, or uniting 
with Dublin on the best terms they 
can get. The latter course, for all the 
humiliation involved, would he in- 
finitely preferable. 

Nor would such a course involve 
the repudiation of Protestant identi- 
ty. On the contrary, an Irish stutc 
would benefit from a strong, proud 
Protestant presence. Paulin would 
doubtless find such a phenomenon In 
his new Ireland distasteful, but with- 
out it, 1 doubt that the new state 
would thrive. "Nonsectarian'' states 
that deny or repress their heritage 
have not got good track records in 
the modern world. a 


IF ANYONE less than A.I.P. 
Taylor had written this book, I 
would hnvesaid it was the epitome of 
chutzpah. It is chit-chat combined 
with profound yet sometimes out- 
rageous observations. Published 
under the auspices of Channel Four, 
the book is apparently an adaptation 
of a TV feature. 

His subject is the termination of 
wars; and his examples are the last 
Napoleonic war, the First Worid 
War, and the Second World War. 
He describes each of the wars in 
sweeping and general terms, in a 
style possible only for a historian of 
genius absolutely sure of his facts, of 
his interpretations of them and of the 
processes which terminated them. 

"There is a curious tiring about the 
earlier great wars which I have been 
talking about," Taylor observes, 
while discussing the end of the 
Second World War. “Ench ended 
with a great conference. The War of 
1814 ended with the Congress of 
Vienna. The First World Wtir of the 
Twentieth Century ended with the' 
Paris Peace Conference in the first 
six months of 1919. The greatest of 
all wars so far, the Second World 
War. ended raggedly. People find it 
very difficult lo define the moment 
and" miv: 'Now the Second World 


Taylored or ragged 


Naff said 


TIIK NAFF SEX GUIDE by Kit 
Bryson. Selina Fir/hcrhurl, ami 
.ie;m-l uc l egris. Luniluii, Arrow 
Bunks. 2llK pp. L2.5H. 

Sheldon Teitelbaum 


I HAVE to admit to being no wiser 
as lo precisely what a naff is than 
when 1 first opened this book. Prin- 
cess Anne apparently thought it a 
suitable expletive with which to swat 
journalists - she told them to “naff 
off." ami the rest, in the UK any- 
way, was history. But. venturing a 
guess, the term is roughly inter- 
changeable with gauche. 

And then there’s the more im- 
mediate problem of dealing with this 
book in a magazine your four-year- 
old cun get his mitts on. The words in 
this book, innocuous when consi- 
dered on their own, can rate very 
high on the embarrassment scale 
devised by the Python Institute of 
Rude and Embarrassing Noises, 
Adults and Israelis will find a 
wealth of useful information in this 
book. For instance, the naff people 
have discovered that thinking about 
“oiled girls rolling on a water bed” is 
a factor leading to an increased prop- 
ensity for premature ejaculation. 
However, thinking about hymns, 
rats, VAT, crabs, Susannah York in 
We’ll Meet Again and haggis, will 
likely nip any such propensity, 
ahem, in the bud. Those who find it 
difficult to spot a homosexual at 20 
paces or less may appreciate the list 
of "homosexual, signals it’s naff not 
to pick up" (the only one I dare print 
here is "when lie wears pink lingerie 
nnd plays you a Judy Garland re- 
cord"). 

The editors of Israel’s battered 
newspapers may find the list of "naff 
ways newspapers attempt lo put on 
circulation" of interest Hadashot , 
for instance, might do well to “sug- 
gest that the incidence of rape is 
reaching epidemic proportions when 
in fact a woman’s chances of being 
raped are 1 in 11,000." 77te Post, 
meanwhile, might do especially well 
to feed suburban paranoia by sug- 
gesting that pot-crazed Rastafarians 
are crouching somewhere in Dimona 
waiting for a chance to buy up som^ 
choice Savyon locations. 


HOW WARS END by A.J-P. Taylor. 
London, Hamish Hamilton. 126 pp. 
£10.95. 

Susan Hattis Rolef 


War is over 1 . Normally what we do is 
accept the day of 8th May 1945, 
when the Germans agreed to uncon- 
ditional surrender. But that only 
affected one war, the war against 
Germany. If wc were talking about 
the Italian war we would say either in 
1943, when some of Italy agreed to 
unconditional surrender or, more 
technically, 1947, when the Allies 
negotiated u peace treaty. But if we 
were to sAy that we should wult till 
the last peace treaty, the final one 
which finished all wars, nnd that 
would be the Allied Treaty with 
Japan in 1951 . Then again, this is 
difficult because Russia made u 
different treaty with Japan after ob- 
jecting. to the proposals that our 
allies were making. And if wc are to 
say (bat war ended when a stale of 


peace was declared with Germany, 
then that could be either 1955 or 
even 1958. In 1955 the Western 
powers. Great Britain and the Un- 
ited States, recognized what we 
came to call the Federal State [sic] of 
Germany, that is to say Western 
Germany, as a sovereign state no 
longer under Allied occupation. It 
would be possible to wait until the 
Russians recognized the East Ger- 
man state as a separate body. That 
would be either earlier or later. It 
also becomes rather hard to get 
people to agree where the war en- 
ded. I think I am right in saying that 
the war has ended now. But it took at 
lens! ten years to get it tidied up." 

HERE IS one of Taylor's trivial yet 
intensely witty observations, in con- 
nection with the 1878 Berlin Con- 
gress: "When Russia 6 nee more 
went to war with Turkey in 1877, the 
whole thing was wound up by a 
congress at Berlin in 1878, where 
there was a great European gather- 
ing and where, incidentally, Dis- 


raeli, Lord Beaconsfield. made a 
great speech, or so it was said. He 
was proposing to speak in French. 
Lord Salisbury had to persuade him 
to speak in English because, he said, 
'Everyone is wanting to hear your 
wonderful English oratory.’ What 
Salisbury and other English people 
did not want to hear was Disraeli's 
dreadful French.” 

Taylor makes no attempt to reach 
any theoretical conclusions about 
"how wars end.” If you are in- 
terested in a more scholarly yet 
heavy treatment of the subject you 
had better take a look at Termina- 
tion of Wars , edited by Nissan Oren, 
and published in Jerusalem three 
years ago by the Magnes Press. 
Taylor's conclusion seems to be that 
wars are terminated in the same 
unpredictable , chaotic and frequent- 
ly irrational way that they begin. 

There is optimism in his conclu- 
sion... "the greatest legacy we have 
had from World War TVo is without 
a doubt the development of nuclear 
fission, Rnd the transformation , of 
this into nuclear weapons. This has 
now become the most terrifying, the 
greatest and most threatening dan- 
ger thAl hangs over civilizatiori. 
However, do not worry. The Third 
World War will be the last.” □ 


Snapshots 


A FATHER'S DIARY by Fraser 
Harrison, London, Fontana Paper- 
backs. 313 pp. £2.95. 

Dvorah Getzler 

rr LOOKS like a good idea: a year- 
long diary of the life of a [ at ^ 
his two small children, with , 
of mum and the Suffolk countryside. 
But alas, Fraser Harrison s 
conscious, not lo say leaden, p_ 

numbs with repetition, like a d 
acquaintance's interminable 

snapshot album. ,, 

Tilly and Jack remain normally 
charming four-and-a-half and . 
year-olds, despite Dads agonM 
pop-psychology and embarrassingly 
mawkish sentimentality. 

But the normal raust be " 
through with some gleam of ge» us 
it is to become worthwhile p 
property! Harrison leaves 
bored. All that is left is to eiJ y 
' Harrison. London, Fontana P Q 
tions. 
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WHAT IMF Niiipiiul brothers 
wreaked on the Tliiul World the 
barlhvlme Ivys wreak mi the Fit si. 
The analogy must nut he strained, 
vet it is not nil tliiM lai -fetched. 
Britain’s V.S. Nnipaul and kid 
brothel Shiva twin* died reeciillyl 
employed tlieii foinridahle lilenny 
skills to expose the foolishness and 
fniliirc of what lias been unkindly 
called the emergent Turd World. 
Similarly. New Yorker mainstays 
Donald Biirlluilmc and younger sib- 
ling Frederick relentlessly pick and 
probe at the cancers eating at west- 
ern civilization . especially as embo- 
died by tile United States. 

Like the NaipaiiK the Uailhclmcs 
also each have distinct styles and 
techniques . even while sharing near- 
identical concerns. As shown in his 
first collection of slioil stories, 
Donald is a minimalist, both in his 
spare use of language and na native 
device and in his microscopic focus 
on society. No Frederick Harthclmc 
story is ever likely in he mistaken fur 
one by his brother. 

Observing life from the opposite 
cud of the telescope, Donald takes 
the macro view. The Sixty Stories , 
selected mainly from eight previous 
books (nine of the stories have never 
been collected before), amount to a 
surreal vision of modern lile, if not 
the universe. No Donald Bartlielme 
story is likely lo be mistaken for 
anyone elsc’s. 


DONALD Barlhelnie, son of a 
noted University of Houston 
architecture professor, and himself a 
former curator of a modern art gal- 
lery, approaches this patchwork cul- 
ture of ours chiefly through the tech- 
niques of cubistic design, collage, 
disorienting juxtaposition and any- 
thing else that strikes his uncommon 
fancy. 

Inthc riotously funny “Duumier," 
for example, the eponymous central 
character is driving a herd of beauti- 
ful girls through Texas, only to have 
them rustled by the forces of Loyola. 
In “The Indian Uprising," a city of 
louche intellectuals is attacked by 
Comanches. In "Paraguay” we get a 
tour of another country by that 
name, this one near Tibet. In "The 
Dolt," an aspiring author agonizes 
over the National Writers' Examina- 
tion until Donald Barlhelmc himself 
intrudes into the talc at the end and 
agrees that, in writing fiction, “En- 
dings are elusive, middles are no- 
where to be found, hut worst of all is 
to begin, to begin, to begin." 

From the beginning nf Iris career, 
Donald Bartlielme lias both be- 
guiled and bewildered bis readers, 
and it is to the credit of William 
Shawn of The New Yorker, si pub- 
lication not especially renowned for 
promoting the avant garde, that 
Banhelme has found and to some 




A 



' ' When Judge Pusey asked Len Moon, who murdered his wife, if he had 
anything f say before bein' acquitted, he replied, "l never would have 
shot her if I'd knowed I'd have t'go through so much red tape. ” Frank 
McKinney (Kin) Hubbard's clown-like rustic, Abe Marlin, first began 
to talk horse-sense and nonsense In the “Indianapolis News” in IWJ 
and aired his cracker-barred philosophy six days a week for the next 26 
years. If you like Will Rogers and other American rural sages, you’ll 
love “ The Best of Kin Hubbard " edited by David S. Hawes (Indiana 
University Press, $12. 95). an anthology of his essays and cartoons. A.B. 


The Barthelme boys 


SIXTY STORIES by Donald Barth- 
elme. New York, Dutlun/Obelisk. 
457 pp. $8.95. 


MOON DELUXE by Frederick 
Barthelme. London, Penguin. 240 
pp. £2.50. 


S.T. Meravi 


extent shaped a receptive audience. 

Often compared to Kafka or 
Beckett or Ionesco, Barthelme is in 
fact an original. He obviously enjoys 
fracturing the accepted norms of 
narrative, and yet he rarely appears 
playful for play’s sake. Again and 
again, one has the feeling that Barth- 
elmc genuinely believes that the only 
way to approach this confusing 
world is by being oblique, slant, 
indirect - in short , by sneaking up on 

life and trying to surprise it. 


A LAPSED Roman Catholic, 
Barthelme is an existentialist who 
patently agrees with Kierkegaard 
that the application of irony against 
the whole of existence results in, 
nlas, estrangement and, thanK 
henven, poetry (sec Barthelme s 
seminal “Kierkegaard Unfair to 
Schlegel"). Reconciliation through 
faith, however, eludes Barthelme. 
One reason perhaps is that our mate- 
rial world has become so much more 
alienating than Kierkegaards. A 

breath-stealing example of terrifying 

high-technology is reported in Re- 
port," where a convention of en- 
gineers is discussing the war: 


"We emild, of course, ivlcaw 
thousands upon thousands *»l sell- 
powered eiiiwliiig-alung-llie-gioiiiid 
lengths of titanium wire eighteen 
inches long with a diameter of .(Ml 15 
centimetres (that is lo say, invisible), 
which, scenting an enemy, climb up 
his trouser leg and wrap themselves 
around his neck. We have developed 
those. They are within our capabil- 
ity. We could, nf course, release in 
the arena of the upper air our new 
improved pufferfish toxin which pre- 
cipitates an identity crisis. That is 
almost laughably ensy. No special 
technical problems there. Wc could, 
of course, place up to two million 
maggots in their rice within twenty- 
four hours. The maggots are ready, 
massed in secret staging areas in 
Alabama. We have hypodermic 
darts capable of piebakling the 
enemy's pigmentation. We have 
rots, blights, rusts capable of attack- 
ing his alphabet. Those arc dandies. 
We have a hut-shrinking chemical 
which enters the fibers of the bam- 
boo, causing it, the hut. to strangle 
its occupants. This operates onlj at 
10 p.m.. when people are sleeping. 
Their mathematics are at the mercy 
of a suppurating surd wc have in- 
vented. We have u family of fishes 
trained to attack their fishes. We 
have a deadly testicle-destroying 
telegram. The cable companies are 
cooperating. We have a green sub- 
stance that. well. IM rather not tall: 
about. We have a secret word that, d 
pronounced, produces multiple frac- 
tures in nil living things in an area the 
size of four football fields. .. 


AS EXPECTED. Barthelme has 
frequently been denounced as a 
proponent of pessimism and despair, 
but this is lather like blaming the 
press for the naffic fatalities it re- 
ports. Beyond that, Bartlielme indi- 
cates with abundance what he be- 
lieves is at the i not of man’s roulless- 
ness: insufficient love and considera- 
tion for one aiimhei This however is 
the kind of imisiii that self-destructs 
under reiteration. Me nee. the need, 
in Marianne Moore's phrase, to tell 
it slant. 

Consider, for example, the new 
slant given in the story culled "The 
Rise of Capitalism." After a discur- 
sive coll aging of domestic imagery, 
economic jargon and droll surreal- 
ism, “Capitalism arose and took off 
its pajamas. Another day. another 
dollar," Barthelme ends with the 
closest thing to an existential creed: 
“Smoke, rain, abulia. What cun the 
concerned citizen do lo fight the rise 
of capitalism, in his own commun- 
ity? Study of the tides of conflict and 
power in a system in which there is 
structural inequality is an important 
task. A knowledge of European in- 
tellectual liistoi v Miiee 17K‘i pi ov ules 
a useful hack g i omul. I nfm million 
theory offers interesting new possi- 
bilities. Passion is lielpl nl, especially 
those types ol passion vvliivh sue 
umilicii. Doubt is a necessary pre- 
condition to iiieainnghil action. IVjit 
is the great mover, in the eiul." 


and all the rest of those exotic-ally 
named vehicles with the plastic gril- 
les and the black vinyl upholstery. 

Typically, the women in Moon 
Deluxe arc taller than the men. 
athletic, threatening and quietly in- 
sane. The men meanwhile arc so 
aimless as to have no sense of dread, 
ami if they usually turn down invita- 
tions to bed. that's all right because 
the women have Hied men a I re July 
arid know wlul a disappointment 
that is. 

Disappointment however presup- 
poses expectations, and Frederick 
Barlliclmc's characters seem not to 
have any: they in fact appear to lack 
feelings nf any sort, and perhaps 
worse, me bereft of memory. People 
like this accordingly have no sense of 
regret or loss. They simply till their 
lives with toys and gadgets, watch a 
lot of television . drive their 
Didionesque automobiles, amiably 
allow themselves lo be manipulated 
by chance . If asked, they naturally 
declare that everything is ‘'just 
great" or “just swell." 


Admittedly, HI jolts of Donald 
Barlhelnie at one go. no matter huw 
individually beguiling, can he ji bit 
much. Yet for this reviewer, all but 
two or three of the stories "worked" 
(the most nntnble exception was “At 
the End of the Mechanical Age." 
where the least of the problems was 
that “God was down in the basement 
reading the meters in His blue jump- 
suit"). That Bartlielme nonetheless 
hns scored so consistently from de- 
cade to decode and from collection 
to collection is lest ament Kith to 
man’s arlistiy and to the enduring 
illuminations of the existential out- 
look. 


SEVENTEEN jolts oF Frederick 
Barthelme are also a bit much, espe- 
cially since the younger brother, so 
unlike the elder, has cultivated a 
sameness of approach, of voice, of 
character and of situation. Indeed, 
manv of the stories in Moon Deluxe 
read like variations or even alternate 
drafts of the same story. 

Most of the stories are set among 
the nouveau lost of the American 
1980s, down there in the moneyed, 
honeyed Sunbelt, in the condomi- 
niums and singles’ apartment com- 
plexes, around the swimming pools 
and in the hopeless restaurants, and 
zipping between these points in the 
Suharus, the Mazda* , the Camaros, 


Till- « >IM:NING «>f “Rain Check," 
lor example, ha*, a narrator who is 
unusually explicit lor a Frederick 
flail In-line creation, but the pain- 
gi ,iph illustrates the Fi ederick 
Hiiiihclme position very well: “I lop- 
ing for quick intimacy, I stall telling 
I ucille things I'm nl laid of. h’s;i late 
dinner, out fit si meeting, ji dale 
arranged by a friend ul he is who 
works in my offivc arid we go to the 
restaurant Lucille chooses, a place 
culled Red Legs, where all the wai- 
ter* work in dresses. 'It's antebellum 
drag.' she says. ’Isn't it crazy?' Red 
Legs doesn’t look very antebellum to 
me. It has a low ceiling and. along 
the wall, n thirty -sheet Coppcrtnnc 
billboard of a very tan girl. There’s 
tropical flavour, loo — a couple of 
dozen giant dead banana plants. 
Lucille says she's not afraid of any- 
thing, so 1 shut up about loneliness." 

Small wonder that most nf these 
stories are told in the piesenl tense; 
these characters have nu other time 
but the present. In style they also 
read like AP dispatches - but from 
some horribly iuniilinr battlefield 
fought with the bent swords of impo- 
tence and, to u>e one of Donald 
Bnrihelmc’s. words, abulia. In clas- 
sic New Yorker fashion, the dis- 
patches also read as if the first and 
last lakes were missing. The stories 
usually end abruptly, often on an 
absurd note, more often on nu note 
at all. In fact, everything is missing 
from these people's lives, including 
the self-awareness to have even an 
inkling of what they lack. 

If reporter Frederick Barthelme is 
even near-accurate in his dispatches, 
his stories may be seen ns mure 
chilline than anything his fantasist 
brother Durcdd hits ever concocted. □ 


CHRISTOPHER PRIEST, one of 
the more interesting British fabulists 
to emerge during the Seventies, has 
written what he must hope will be his 
one-way ticket out of the science 
fiction ghetto. 

Now in his late thirties, Priest 
began his writing career as a regular 
contributor to the avante-garde En- 
glish magazine New Worlds, which 
spawned the so-called new wave dur- 
ing the late 1960s. His early novel, 
Inverted World, caused many within 
the genre to take notice, and his 
more recent novel, The Affirmation, 
received kudos from John Fowles 
®nd from The New York Times. 

Priest has testified, however, that 
he owes no particular allegiance to 
ihe genre. “My game plan,” he 
claimed in a recently published inter- 
vtew, “was to write work that I 
wanted to write in the SF Idiom, and 
slowly build an audience. Having 
nniltthat audience, I hoped to take it 


When you’ve got It 


the GLAMOUR by Christopher 
Priest. London. Jonathan Cape. 3U2 
pp. £8.50. 


Sheldon Teitelbaum 


like Robert Silberberg’s seminal Six- 
ties effort, Dying Inside, straddles 
the nether region where the mun- 
dane meets the fabulous in allegoni- 
al splendour. 


RJCHARDGREY, the novel’s pro- 

lagonist , is a n«5 ‘jKSWtt 


at from enr-bomb wounds. In fine 
I»<-boilin g fashion. Grey has b«„ 


making, someone possessed nf “gin- 

amnesia, mind, but the kind that is nun .. d„ n j y save that 
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with me where I wanted to g 0 . lecovering in a South Devon hospit- ur 

The market once available tow re * bomb wounds. In fine in 

ters of his kind -hemdudeintte Grey ha5 bM „ G 

lot many of the English wntere now pot 8 ia Not ytiur usual m 
associated with SF. and some others ^ bnl the kind that fills m 

like Tom Disch, Ursula LeG the vacuum nature won’t abide with 

Gene Wolfe - has disappeared He ^ u e u ^ enageric of vivid false G 

remarks “It is no tongPM^Wc memories< These rear their charm- Fi 

me to make a hvmg'J'ntmg • | iule heads when, after four N 
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implies she was his lover. 

Grey seems willing to take this 
plain-faced woman at her word - 
four months out of circulation are a 
not inconsiderable span - and same 
hypnotic sessions reveal the two had 
in fad been intimate. Grey recalls 
meeting her on a train during a tour 
of southern France, falling in love 
with her. and leaving her after fatting 
to dislodge her from a long-standing 
relationship with a man called Niall. 
Niall, she admits, is a thoroughly 
unsavoury type, n "dinger", a brat 
in ndult guise, nnd, she mutters to 
Grey after a furious bout of love- 


thevacu'um nature won't abide with 
a whole menagenc of vivtd false 
memories. These rear their charm- 
ing little heads when, after lour 

months of tortuous physical and 


psychiatric therapy, Grey receives 
his first visitor, a woman who shjly 


All this would be dnndy save that 
Grey, we learn, never came near 
France. He vacationed in London. 
Moreover, Grey's ex, wc also learn, 
has some weird habits, not the least 
of them a penchant for carrying on 
emphatic conversations with people 


who aren't, at least ul a glance, 
there. 

At this point, we begin to realize 
that Priest has almost effortlessly 
yanked us out of the mundane and 
into the realm of the fantastic. We 
realize that the attribute Priest char- 
acterizes as “glamour" isn’t quite 
what most people have in mind when 
they ponder the word. For you can 
take the hoy out of the ghetto but 
you can’t whop the smell of the shtcil 
out of him. 

Unfortunately, the main premise 
tends to wear thin very quickly in- 
deed, and becomes positively rag- 
ged- Slipping into ulicgury can be a 
tricky business, especially for an ex- 
SF writer who has learned that the 
best way to suspend the reader’s 
disbelief is through establishing n 
rational premise. I admire Priest’s 
attempt to break into the wide world 
of non-specialty publishing but feel 
he hasn’t quite succeeded. o 
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FRESH NEWS FROM KIBBUTZ EINAT AND FROUMINE 



Beit Ha’maaSe 

FRESH AT YOUR DESIRE 

PART BAKED ROLLS -HEAT FOR UP TO 6 MINUTES* 


Ik?; <'/■!: 


New in Israel ■ In a sealed package 
untouched by human hands, which 
retains freshness for 1 2 weeks from 
production P Do not store in 
refrigerator or freezer ■ No 
preservatives ■ Fresh at your desire ■ 

• Bon Appetit ■ ' 

Part-baked rolls. A great idea. Whenever you 
feel like afresh roll .open a pack of “Beit , 

. ; , Ha’raaufe* rolls; Hcatforup to 6 minutes ip a .■ 
preheated toaster- oven or any other ' warm ! 

; : oven and yau'can enjoy tyaTfti, freshly baked 
rolls, just asif they cartus out that wry minute 
■ >( from thebhkery oven./ . 1 • • j ' ■. . ; / \ 

YouVetheflirrtio touchy ourro^^ ' ■■■• 

• packed, uniouched by human hands. 

“Beit tya’ta&afe" roUs are of guaranteed: 
hygiene and ouitsl&iid inequality. '■ 

Feel like* fresh roll at 9, 0Q In the evening —, ; 

i./ Niwyou^hhaye.diK' | 

Warm arid firaK^BeLt Ba’m^ 

; . ; serVed^viti after ihd shopls hayeclosedand . ; V 

long after otherrolls have lost their’fcesjhness. . 


Yo ur tastiest sandwiches! 

Sandwiches made with “Beit Ha’maafe” rolls 
stay fresh longer. Children at school and your 
husband at work will enjoy tasty fresh 
sandwich rolls throughout the day. 

Fresh rolls on a picnic or trip? — Why not! 

The grill is ready? Just the time to open a pack 
of “Beit Ha’maafe" rolls. Cover grill with 
aluminium foil and then place the rolls on the 
grill. Turn them from side to side until they 
are golden brown. “ Beit H a’maafe” special 
hamburger rolls are a perfect match when 
grilling hamburgers. 

This is why it's always worthwhile keeping a 
pack of i, BeitHa’maafe w rolls at home. 

* Due to differences in the varioustypes of toaster 
ovens, keep an eye on the rolls whilst heating and take 
themout of the oven when gojden brown. This may take 
more or less than 6 minutes. 

It is recommended to let the rolls cool for 5 mirtutes 
before Use 
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n 77te time has come," the Walrus 
said. 

To talk of many things ; 

Of shoes - and ships - and sealing 


wax - 


Of cabbages - and kings . " 

Through the Looking-Glass 

NOT CABBAGES and kings, but 
carpets and kiwis will be the subjects 
of this week's column, although I 
confess to having no more logic than 
Lewis Carroll in combining such di- 
verse subjects. 

A mere 15 per cent of Israelis have 
wall-to-wall carpeting in any room in 
the home. If they do go in for it, the 
master-bedroom is usually the first 
to be carpeted, then children’s bed- 
rooms. Wall-to-wall carpeting in 
living-rooms is still a rarity here, 
although it is commonplace in North 
America and Europe - even in 
Southern Europe if one is to take the 
word of a general manager of the 
Carmel Carpets complex, obviously 
an interested party.- Ya'akov Geron 
says that Italy, rich as it is in floor- 
marble, nevertheless has a demand 
for wall-to-wall carpeting prop- 
ortionately nearly eight times as big 
as Israel's. 

According to Carmel Carpets, 
there have been two main deterrents 
to interest in wall-to-wall carpeting 
in this country. One has been the 
limited choice of locally-produced 
carpeting colours and patterns. The 
other, and perhaps dominant 
reason, has been the general public's 
worry about how to keep wall-to- 
wall carpeting clean. 

Carmel believes it has an answer 
to both these reservations with its 
introduction to the market of a 
brand-new product called “Carmel 
Contra.” This is a line of carpeting 
with a built-in characteristic which 
resists spotting. Liquid spills remain 
as globules on the surface for a 
considerable period, in some case as 
long as several hours, so that they 
can be mopped up with a cloth, 
sponge or paper towel before they 
stain. 

There has been a parallel wide- 
ning of the range of colours, thick- 
nesses and designs in which Carmel 
Contra will be available. This is 
because the raw nylon thread with 
the anti-spot characteristic is im- 
ported colourless. In the' post, Car- 
mel imported all its nylon thread In 
large quantities ready-dyed, which 
. limited the range of its finished pro- 
ducts. Now' It has set up a new plant 
ifi Caesaria for dyeing small batches- 
! 1 of made-up carpeting to a variety of 

• hues.' 

1 THE COMPANY declines to idenr 

• lify 'the source of its new spot- 
. resistant fibre, other than to say it 

' fomes. from a ■ 1 ‘major international 
! : Arm/’ ; ' / ■ . • ;;; 

The Carmel Contra line carries a 
: ' Eve-year guarantee. This does not ' 1 
: i. mean, of course, that the consumer 
^1 ^Compensated if he happens to 
got a stain on die carpeting. It Simply 

JhCahs the manufacturer undertakes 

l^t >the: carpet will retain Its spill- 
N re*Wtaht property for five years. If it . 
i. doesn’t’stand up to a proper fast, 
i ;; during that time, the company b Tom - 
, k _•> ae&.fo .compensate ^ the customer,-' 
j' : , pr6samfibly by exchanging his oar- ; 

• '.r' f :<•; . 

1 ^To lest J Cetmel Con t ra , the. de- 
^Pnst^tora pijPr, a liquid, such; &■ 
^.-WCoffte/qn the.caroetitig. walt a 
■ ‘ iand; then dab it 
: > would: oof ’> leaVe a visible spot . 

• < Obviously, iffae spilf is left too long 

riotcrystal dear - it tohld 

I'^^WOridiquids /such asmuddy Shoes, 
■J^dljfty carpets- In pa?L 


“^dtny carpets; In ^Hc., pa^L 
.■» 'PTOdU^tbe. biggest threat to ; a 
: ;W^)buj‘^rpeTwas aliqpid spill, 

. v-TO^'ib’at^pehcttated deepW- 


On the carpet 



the fibres and stained them, whereas 
non-liquids such as mud generally 
stayed on or near the surface, and 
could be removed quite easily. 

Even with Carmel Contra carpet- 
ing, the company provides a list of 
various types of stains and what 
should be used to remove them. It 
nlsa recommends a thorough sham- 
pooing with appropriate detergents 
bnce'or twice a year. Otherwise, lltte 
care other than vacuuming at least 
. twice a week is required; 

The; minimal day-to-day carp ol 
carpeted floors is one of the attrac- 
tions for some households,, particu- 
larly those in' Western countnes 
where it is even more common than 
here far middle-fiass women to do 
all their own housework without any 
help; Wall-to-wall carpeting also 

■ (Urinn QAQlfKf fTllH RUG 


marketing 

WIT H MARTHA 

stead of tiling the floors in the tradi- 
tional manner. 

If this is an economy for the con- 
tractor, It isn’t one for the househol- 
der, for Carmel’s carpeting is con- 
siderably more costly than even the 
most expensive tiles. 

. Prices range from $30 to $80 per 
sq. m., depending on the thickness 
> 0 f the carpet. In shekel terms, this 
means IS45,000-IS120,000 per sq. 
m. That Includes VAT, but for 
laving one has to estimate another. 
$2-$4 per sq. m. (IS3,000-IS6,OOOJ, 
Lest anyone think that the high 
cost applies only to the new spot- 
resistant Contra line, the latter is not 


help; wau-io-wan resistant Contra fine, the latter is not 

provides insulation JS? 1081 more than 15-50 per centdearer than 

noisciis s_afer for ^dleis to playon c ^^. s ^|™ C aipetlngofciitti- 


On the negative JJded the inform 

: more apt to attra J* a f tile ^ flobrs 20 X 20 cm. m< 
than our conventional ^ ttoors, IS i 0 ,500 per sq. m., 

and hence is not * f abc fo t 157,509 to be added for In 

allefgy-prone people. YgW ‘ ^ top-priced floor Hies, ma 

- .floor is really ® a ?j e ^? h t ^i^^, C artd • Italian^ marble; - - 

a busy household with chilaren . *645 OOQ per sq 
nets « a debatable iwue, and-ono $ 

■. C * potentbd .purchaser shbuld 
consider carefully.; - • * - . . .= ; ■ . 


luUiD tiinii "r 

Carmel’s ordinary carpeting of com- 
parable thickness. 

A quickie phone survey of two 
major floor-tile manufacturers pn* 
vlded the Information mu* standard 
20 * 20 cm. mosaic, tiles cost only 
about IS10j500 per sq^ f fo., With 

Tiii tAMinrlppri flnnr tiles, fnifldc of 


Italian marble, were quoted as 
IS45,OOQ per sq. m. r .WhlcM 
starting pricq of die Capnel Centra 
range," ': ' ' V •. 


the much-prized all-wool Persian 
nigs, which are highly fire-resistant. 
Indeed, a small wool rug which can 
be thrown. over a burning object or 
person may actually smother the 
flames. 

Carmel assures me that ail its 
products sold for home use, includ- 
ing the new Contra, meet the resis- 
tancy tests set down fay the Israel 
Standards Institution for rug? and 
carpets for domestic use. Most of 
Carmel’s small rugs carry the Institu- 
tion's itev teken (standard emblem), 
but the wall-to-wall lines do not as 
yet, although the .company Insists 
that they are folly qualified for it. 

THE NEW Carmel Contra fine will 
be marketed not only at convention- 
al Carmel Carpets’ shops and agents , 
but also at department stores and 
furniture shops. ... 

Most, people may be surprised to: 
leant that the Carmel complex 
makes a good many products other 
than carpets, one of the better being ' 
the Toylaqa stuffed animals; They 
also make qgilts,' bedspreads, baby 
blankets, rind’even furry jackets for 

children and Worden. 1 - r ! ‘ : 

Until now these have been mostly 
for export, fait Carmel's new local 
retail chain /Tgltjo," will make fliepi 
available to the Israeli public. The 
' first such shop ojic tied this month in 
.-.Banal (Hn.'l RehoviHama'agjal, 


IS65.000 (single) and IS 130 .000 
(double) at this opening month's 
discount prices. The baby-size costs 
IS40.000. Igloo also carries Kitan 
bed- linen and towels. 

WITH CABBAGES priced for 
kings, and tomatoes for queens, 
Marie Antoinette might well tell the 
Israeli public: “Let them eat kiwis." 
After all, the kiwi contains twice us 
much Vitamin C per 1 00 grams as the 
orange, and nearly five times as 
much as the tomato. 

The kiwi was never intended to be 
a popular-priced fruit here - 
although it may get that way some- 
day. Developed in New Zealand, 
although its origin is China, this 
rather exotic fruit is now grown in 
parts, of the United States, France, 
and Italy, with Spain and Greece 
threatening to become additional ex- 
port competition to the Israeli pro- 
ducers. 

The kiwi takes its nanfe from the 
Maori name for the flightless bird 
which it resembles. On the outside, 
the fruit is brown, fuzzy, and about 
the size and shape of an elongated 
egg. Inside, howeveT, it is bright 
green with tiny block seeds. It has a 
delicate flavour with mild tartness, 
which local producers describe as a 
combination of pineapple, banana 
and custard apple (nfipirn) 

Israeli farmers, mainly in the hilly 
Teglons, nrc cultivating the kiwi for 
export to Europe, particularly Eng- 
land and Germany. Our season for 
the fruit is November to May, which 
mukes us ideal for complementing 
New Zealand's export season of May 
to December. 

Zvikn Lelber of Kibbutz Yiftah, 
who is in churge of developing this 
new export branch, says that the . 
international demand for the kiwi is 
greater than the supply, and this 
season the growers expect to export 
nearly 300 tons. 

There will also be fruit available 
for the local market. Tile retail price 
for the larger, choicer kiwis, which 
weigh 90-110 grams, is expected to 
be IS4,5<XMS6,00Q per kilo, and 
perhaps only half that for the smaller 
ones, averaging 60-80 grams, which 
are still the most common in our 
shops. . . 

After it has been peeled, the kiwi 

1 can either be cut in half and scooped 

out with a spoon or sliced into very 
1 decorative pieces. Chefs in fancy 
hotels and restaurants use kiwi slices 
t to decorate everything from cold- 
meat platters to creamy desserts. It 
5 can also be used as a salad or as a 
meringue pie. 

Incidentally, the kiwi loses its 
l attractive green colour if exposed to 

I the air, so if it is not to be eaten soon 
f after it. is. cut open, it should be 

coated with a colourless gelatin solu- 
, ■ tion. 

s Kiwis, like avocados, should be 
s slightly soft to the touch when they 
are'ready to eat. Like avocados, they 
■are often still very hard when you 

II buy them. To speed up the ripening 

1 - . process, you can place them in a 
i, plastic bag together with an apple, 
d which gives out ethylene . This works 

. with avocados too, but so does map- 

o: : ping them in newspaper and leaving 
ix them for a few days in a drawer or 
;r even on an open shelf. Ripe kiwis 
ig will keep well in the refrigerator for 
:y . at least n fortnight. 

»y : .. Persimmons sometimes pose a 
>r nmhlfim of rioeniru as well. I am 


SOME ISRAELI building ^ntrac- 


*3gg£***<^ *3? Y 

i: baJffor wall-to-wall carpeting, to- 


he^e and there, thesfe are very often a thermnl effqct. They sen , 1 


TUB JpBUSAlEM SOM MAOAWW • • 


problem of ripening as well. I am. 
told lliaf it is iUegtu to sell persim- 
: . . mons which have not been subjected 
to a : special ripening: treatment to 
- ellmhinte the mouth-puckeringchar- 
acteristic of certain varieties. If one 
: ' should, accidentally, get. a batch of 
pereipirpons that has not .been so 
treated, this enn be corrected by 
Imriiersing the fruit in water for 48 
.hours; a 

Martha Meads 
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